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Here now! To help you... 


Every Change... Important 
_ Every Advantage... Definite 








One of the Most 






Up-to-Date, 






instructive 
. ‘ 
Visual Aids? 





ENCYCLOPEDIA 
This Greatly Enlarged New Edition is a Major 





Revision With Many Exclusive Features 


More than an exciting editorial achievement, the 1960 World 
Book makes important new contributions to education. The re- 
vised and expanded twenty-volume World Book Encyclopedia 
ofters tested visual aids such as Transvision, a new “three dimen- 
sional” map program, and thousands of 

new or revised articles. New illustrations 

are more interesting, more numerous than Write to your 

ever before. In fact, no other reference set local World Book 
has ever been more precisely organized 

and systematically revised to help educa- Manager: 

tors and students. 


The 1960 World Book Encyclopedia rep- 
resents an investment of an additional 


Now 
in 20 
Volumes 





$2,800,000 in creative costs to make avail- George C. Bye Glenard C. Hunt Owen L. Murray 
able to schools, libraries, and homes the ate tg 7th uae 300 Mt. Lebanon Blvd. P.O Box 242 
: > Pittsburgh 34, a. : . 

most modern, accurate, and useful refer- arr'sburg, Pennsylvania ittsburgh 34, Penn Wynnewood. Penna 
ence set. Write for complete informa- 
tion without obligation. Sam Green Albert L. Juris William Tippett 

P.O. Box 383 Miners Nat’! Bank Bidg. P.O. Box 217 
Field Enterprises Educational Corporation Latrobe, Penna. Wilkes-Barre. Penna. Williamsville 21, New York 
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ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil 





Help your hair to better health! New medicated preparations 
contain a chemical invented by Esso Research that helps in 
controlling dandruff. Grooming hair or pampering 

cars... Esso Research works wonders with oil. 
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HELPING | 


YOU TO ENJOY 


BETTER SECURITY 
Educators “uvine security" 


provides money when you're disabled 
by sickness or accident—protects your 
savings’ for long-planned dreams. 








With Educalors Group Protection: 
YOU ARE PAID monthly income... 


both at home and in the hospital. 


YOU CREATE your own flexible 


plan—to fit your group’s special needs. 


YOU PROTECT your dependents 


with hospital-surgical coverage if desired. 


YOU ARE COVERED during your 


authorized leaves and vacations — 
worldwide! 


YOU ENJOY special Educators pro- 


tection when you retire from teaching. 


YOU CAN JOIN your Educators 


Group without health questions. . . 
(1) during Group installation periods, or 
(2) if you’re a new teacher 


“Should Our Faculty Have Educators 
Group Protection?” 


Write for FREE 
FOLDER about 
Educators 
Group plans. 
Study the facts, 
No obligation. 





David R. Davis 
Philadelphia 








F" MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. “7 | 
P.0.Box 149 LANCASTER, PA. ff 


(J Please mail your free folder about §j | 
GROUP PROTECTION ... without obli- 5 
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In This Issue 


@ Many are the guesses on what the 
world will be like in the year 2000. 
The author of our feature article in 


this issue, Miriam A. Schlegel of | 
Juniata College, writes what some of | 


| her students say on this question and 


gives the opinions of a number of 
noted people. 


@ Improvement is being made con- | 


| stantly in the teaching of reading. 


Part of this has resulted from group- 


| ings of various types. Bertha Steud- 


ler of Lancaster made a survey of the 


practices being used in a number of | 


@Good suggestions for the develop- 


She reports on these in her | 
| article, “Reading in the Classroom.”’ 


ment of the student gifted in English | 


| are given by Anthony F. Pinnie. 


@A_ telephone assembly was the 


Abington with a high school in Japan. 
Clarks ‘Summit has a Japanese ex- 


| unique experience of Clarks Summit- | 


change student and the idea came | 


from the experiences this school is 
having: in this fine program of ex- 


| change of students. 


@1f you cannot afford to have a kin- 
dergarten during the school year, why 
not try asummer one? James L. Dell 


reports on the success of the one at | 


French Creek. 


@ <A report from Washington gives the | 


present status of Federal Aid for 
Education. Reported, too, is the 
recess which the first annual session 


| of the General Assembly is now taking. 


@ The work of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association is carried for- 
ward by its officers and the members 
of appointive and elective State com- 
mittees. The list of the appointive 
committees is printed in this issue. 

@ Spring is the topic of Ravelin’s, the 


| philosophic rambling of Eugene P. 


Bertin. A chuckle or two are always 
due when you read this page. 
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HELPING 
YOU 


TO TRAIN 


BETTER STUDENTS 
Educators “VOCATIONS & EDUCATION” 


posters, published monthly through 
May, dramatize the value of education 

. . and inspire students of all ages 
to more earnest study. 








The Lessons We Learn In School... Help Us Achieve Success 























EDUCATIONAL AIDS 


(1) Colorful “Vocations and Educa- 
tion” posters, 914 by 12 inches, high- 
light aptitudes and education necessary 
to become scientist, physician, teacher, 
etc. Written for students’ understand- 
ing and interest by Dr. S. June Smith, 
prominent child psychologist. No com- 
mercialization. 


(2) “Leaders in Achievement” poster 
provides space for deserving students’ 
names to be lettered by teachers. A 
dignified, inspirational way to glorify 
student achievement. No commerciali- 
zation. . 





Write for free copies for bulletin boards 





P.O. Box 149 
LANCASTER, PA. 


Educational Service Dept. 

Please send me free and without obligation: 
0 Latest ‘Vocations and Education’ poster 
1 “Leaders in Achievement’ poster 

Your Name 
Name of School 
School Address 
City and State 
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SUCCESS 


IN SPELLING 


for 
better 
spelling 
skills 





] Outstanding word lists on 
three ability levels, consist- 
ing of words most often 
used in writing. 


? Strongest phonetic and 
word-analysis program— 
pupils learn how to spell 
and how to continue as 


good spellers. 


3 Superior Teacher’s Editions 
clear and specific, with an- 
swers reproduced on text 


pages. 


World 
Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
R. Donald Haverstick and 
Wm. P. Garrison 


Pennsylvania representatives 
Leon Hoffman, Middle Atlantic Mar. 
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The March Cover 


The official rites of ground-hog day 
have been observed. Noone seems to 
be quite sure whether the ground hog 
saw his shadow or otherwise. One 
thing is certain that during the next 
six weeks we shall have winter as 
usual, 


Then it will be the middle of March 
and on March 20, according to our 
calendar, spring officially will be here. 


With spring will come the new 
awakening in field and forest. Those 
who love the outdoors, who are fond 
of flowers, who love to linger by the 
gurgling brook and the rippling 
stream, will find in the flora of the 
woods and fields old and familiar 
sights. 


Already the floor of the woods fore- 
tells the abundance of vegetation that 
shall clothe it during the summer. 
These harbingers are the early spring 
flowers. In the midst of a drab cover- 
ing of the forest the early spring 
flowers are bursting forth. 


Bloodroot immediately attracts at- 
tention because of its brilliant yellow 
stamens and white petals always 
tempting to the youngster because if 
the stem is plucked there will exude a 
crimson-like fluid, hence its name 
Bloodroot. 


Less obvious is the Spring Beauty, 
very delicate yet properly named, be- 
cause the delicate shading of the 
bloom is, indeed, a beauty to behold. 


Here, too, one will find the Dog- 
tooth Violet so named because of the 
peculiar shape of the bloom. One can 
not note the Dogtooth Violet with- 
out having a feeling that here is the 
carefree and somewhat careless and 
informal member of the flower family. 


Sedate and erect is the Jack-in-the- 
Pulpit, so named because the cluster 
of stamens in the overlapping petal 
resemble somewhat the stately and 
formal appearance of the Sunday 
morning pastor. It is also known as 
the Indian Turnip because the root, 
while bitter to our civilized society, is 
reported as a very delicate morsel to 
the Indians. 


And here, too, one will find the 
Grape Hyacinth so called, of course, 
because it combines characteristics of 
a bunch of grapes and the erect stem 
of the Hyacinth. 


And finally the series closes with 
the intriguing Dutchman’s Breeches. 
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Greatest 
posture-teaching 
aids ever 


A complete new 
Package FREE! 


Educators and health authorities 
are unanimous in stating that 
posture is important. They state, 
too, that it should be stressed in 
all schools, particularly in the 
lower grades. 

American Seating, as a public 
service, is now making available 
a complete new Package, printed 
in full color that makes teaching 
and learning good posture easy. 
Every teacher will want this valu- 
able aid. 

It’s free. Contains no advertis- 
ing . .. has big, prominent 
illustrations, and a short message 
that is right to the point. Chil- 
dren will love to learn this way. 
Write for your free Package 
today. Please give your name, 
school, and address. It will be 
mailed to you postpaid. 


The standard by which all public seating is measured 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


FREE POSTURE PACKAGE 


American Seating Company 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Send FREE Posture Package to: 





AMERICAN | 
SEATING 


r——-MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY -—— 4 





School 





Address 
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4 : The 1960 Edition of 
_, COMPTON'S 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Revised and Rebuilt to Meet the Demands of a New Educational Era 





@ 851 articles added, revised, or re- 
written 


@ 1,805 new pictures, maps, graphs, 
and drawings — 


1,128 in color 


@ 3,157 new, rewritten, or revised 
pages 


@ 450,000 words of newly written 
text 


THE MASSIVE REVISION once again offers 
striking evidence of CoMpPTON’s leader- 
ship in educational publishing. It demon- 
strates how our continuous building and 
revision program enables CoMPTON’S 
to keep up — not only with our rapidly 
changing world — but also with the 
changing demands of today’s school cur- 
riculums. 


NEW ARTICLES AND TEXT. The 851 
added, revised, or rewritten articles in 
the 1960 CompTon’s cover every sub- 
ject in the school program. Here are 
a few. 

In social studies, there are new treat- 
ments of the state of Hawaii, Russia, 
China (Old and New), Geography, 
United States, Police, and Fire Depart- 
ment. Each is written for the grade where 
it is most in demand. Each is completely 
up to date, fully indexed, cross-refer- 
enced, and brightly illustrated. 

In science, there are newly written up- 
to-date articles titled Science, The Sci- 








The language arts and literature pro- 
gram includes new articles on Biography 
and Short Story. There are revisions of 
Russian, Australian, Canadian, Amer- 
ican, and English Literature. 

In the vocational field, there are new 
and revised articles on Food, Trade, 
Calculating Machines, American Indus- 
try, Textiles, Printing, Aviation, and 
Milk Production and Marketing. 

The fine arts area includes new and 
revised articles on Architecture, Dance, 
Opera, Painting, Sculpture, and Ballet. 
NEW PRINTING 
PLATES. To assure 
the clearest repro- 
duction of all pic- 
tures and type, the 
1960 CoMPTON’S 
(like every CoMP- 
TON edition) is 
printed from 
brand-new print- 
ing plates. New, 
non-glare whiter 
paper invites the 
reader and pro- 
duces greater ease 


in reading. So 


NEW TECHNIQUES OF VISUALIZATION. Comp- 
TON’s is not content merely to add new pic- 
tures, drawings, maps, and graphs in color 
as needed, but seeks constantly for the most 
effective new ways to visualize facts and 
ideas. For example, a new visual technique 
called TRANS-VISION has been adapted by 
CompTon’s artists for use in the new article 
Anatomy. Different parts of the human 
anatomy are printed in full color on trans- 


















HOW COMPTON’S REVISION : 
PROGRAM IS SETTING THE PACE IN | 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING 
1956-1960 
Major Articles added, rewritten, 
MUNIN do onc cian codedeceanec 3,530 
New illustrations in color .......... 3,677 
| New illustrations in black and white 2,832 
SPUN SINE 5003 505400500 4 Ceheeeeree 1,066 
| Total new pictures, maps, graphs, . 
: GE GE oe vn ccc socencnacce 7,575 
- New pages added ................ si2 | 
_ Total pages changed .............. 19,322* 4 
*Because of our fast-changing world many & 





» of these pages have been revised several © 
times in the five-year period. For this reason © 

_ the total pages revised exceed the number 

* aff of pages in Compton’s. 
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, , 4, Departments of Every M 
ences, and Methods of Science. Beautiful parent overlay sheets, so they may be ob- pag fa 
full-color illustrations and photographs served both separately and in relation to pk. Approval geo =e meme me mem 
are used in these and in the new articles the ye _ sath eo i Mick i =Sa> <<= 1 
on Anatomy and Com arative Anatomy. NEW CL SSR¢ M . How to se tf é £n- F. E. Compton & Company 
sd P y cyclopedia is a 56-frame filmstrip in full ! — mae = North ¢ Dearborn Street |] 
color which provides a quick, easy way to fj ©Mcase '% Miinols | 
teach the use of the encyclopedia. Please send me free, and without obli- 
SEND FOR FREE REPRINT OF Elementary -School Units and Guides, 1 gation, a reprint of the 1960 Compton I 
THE 1960 COMPTON _ based on successful classroom planning with ! — on aaa THE SCIENCES, and |f 
= ARTICLES ON SCIENCE Compton’s, are adaptable to any type of | ee 1 
oe situation. . ] | 
This 44-page booklet contains three colorful Compton's at Work in the Classroom pre- N 
new articles — Science, Methods of Science, and Achar : ‘ ] AMC. . ces ccccccccescesccssesrrece 
Vir Ecleuses: Taoethe? tan tell as sues a rey dozens of activities for all subjects in i l 
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day’s — educational need for greater home-school co-operation opens up financially | t 
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TM, 8 ee ee, ee ae re de ee” Re 2 oo. a arnt 3) gee ee oo 5 1 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois | 
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Today's Sch 


MIRIAM A. SCHLEGEL 
Juniata College, Huntingdon 


HE DAYS when one could hire the 

services of a soothsayer, an astrol- 
oger, or an oracle to give advice on 
future events are past. Today's 
politician, executive, or educator is 
forced to consult the statisticians’ 
figures or the pollsters’ percentages 
which are supposedly much more 
scientific and accurate guides to 
planning ahead than the auguries of 
the stars or the pattern into which a 
soothsayer’s pebbles fall when drop- 
ped on the sand. But I have always 
found that statistics are dull and con- 
fusing, and poll takers reverse their 
percentages and predictions with such 
disconcerting frequency. 

So without the aid of experts, I ex- 
pound on the question, “What can 
we expect in the world of tomorrow, 
and how can we plan for schools to fit 
that world?” 

It is difficult for us who have be- 
come accustomed to our mid-twentieth 
century life to think of life in the 
twenty-first century as being much 
different from life today. We as- 
sume, of course, that change will oc- 
cur in the future—cars will be more 
powerful, parking lots more con- 
venient, kitchens more automatic, 
working hours shorter, and pay checks 
larger. And of course there will be 
TV in living color, stereophonic sound, 
and realistic fragrance. We think of 
life in the future as full of all the 
things we have today, only more so. 
But aren't we rather like our horse- 
minded grandparents who when con- 
fronted with the automobile found 
its most striking feature was that it 
was a horseless carriage? In the same 
way, when the radio appeared (also 
in this century), it became known as 
the wireless to those accustomed to 
the miracle of the telegraph. Are we 
looking at tomorrow through yester- 
day's cloudy glasses? 


We Are Displaced Persons 


Today's changes come so rapidly as 
we feel the effects of the electronic 
and atomic revolution that many of 
us are displaced persons living in a 
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“Tomorrows Weed 


world that has little to do with the 
one we grew up in. Changes come 
so quickly that adjustment can't be 
left to the next generation. We are 
forced to take in continually, ad- 
just to, use, and make innovations in 
a steady stream of discovery and 
new conditions. We must face the 
inescapable fact of this new age. 
No one will live his whole life in the 
world into which he was born and no 
one will die in the same kind of world 
in which he worked at his maturity. 

Children entering our schools today 
are part of the present world and they 
respond with a new kind of sensory 
configuration. They don't need to 
have concepts of horsepower in order 
to appreciate the significance of 
atomic energy. Nor do they com- 
prehend the speed of a rocket in terms 
of even the twin-engined airplane. 
Their measure of distance is the light 
year, not the mile. Their concepts 
are rooted in the only world they've 
experienced. Space exploration is 
more comprehensible to six-year olds 
than 60-year olds. The problems of 
a trip to the moon are no more in- 
superable to today’s youngster than 
was the Appalachian trail to early 
Americans. 

Today, even the concept of the child 
as a learner and the adult as a teacher 
must be expanded to another dimen- 
sion. In this world, the age of the 
teacher is no longer relevant to the 
mastery of ideas. For instance, 
children today teach their grand- 
parents how to. manage TV or break 
the sound barrier. There is no longer 
time for the adult to become familiar 
with all the important knowledge, to 
organize it and pass it on in studied 
sequence to a generation of young 
learners. 

Too often only a few months may 
elapse before something taken for 
granted must be unlearned and chang- 
ed to fit new knowledge and practice. 
Weare discovering that knowledge we 
learned even ten years ago no longer 
serves us for teaching today. In many 
fields we find that we must teach to- 
day what we learned only yesterday, 


and our students have access to 
sources of information at the same 
time, if not ahead of us. 

As we extend our educational oper- 
ations by television and video tape, 
we find the teacher is no longer the 
source of data. Rather he provides 
insight. The student is in a position 
to have a much larger intake of in- 
formation in out-of-classroom ex- 
perience which is only partly shared 
by the teacher. Increasingly, the job 
of the teacher will be interrelation. 
The teacher will be making his 
greatest contribution in preparing 
young people to think realistically 
about information which comes to 
them through new global media. 

Our present concern about closed 
circuit TV in education as a threat to 
our time-tested teaching methods is 
parallel to the sixteenth century's con- 
cern about whether print and the 
vernacular could do a serious edu- 
cational job. It is actually asking 
whether the car can ever supplant the 
horse. We are losing precious time in 
such static retrospection. We have 
already entered an era in education in 
which newly available resources for 
learning have sparked a revolution 
which will be as far reaching in its 
effect as the invention of books in an 
earlier day. 

Change is probably the only cer- 
tainty of the future. Society is faced 
with a new function—providing edu- 
cation for rapid and conscious adapta- 
tion to an ever-changing world. It is 
inevitable that minor tinkering with 
curriculum, or gradual modification 
of graduation requirement, or cautious 
experimentation with new teaching 
techniques will not suffice. 


Behind Current Events 
We have long been told that our 
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educational practice is typically twen- 
ty years behind our best theory. And 
critics Say we are a generation behind 
current events. We recognize that 
our education system is woefully in- 
adequate in presenting knowledge of 
the culture, the language, the history, 
and the problems of the peoples of the 
world we are dealing with in inter- 
national affairs. Are we educating 
young people to recognize the political 
changes which are occurring faster 
than textbooks can record them? 

New, independent nations are form- 
ing and changing governments faster 
than radio announcers can learn to 
pronounce their names or cartog- 
raphers record their capitals on maps. 
Their patliaments are formed and 
their constitutions revised, their loyal- 
ties are shifted from east to west and 
back again, yet no political science 
book has released them from their 
colonial status. Students from new 
African and Asian nations whose very 
existence is still unknown to the 
average American are seeking ad- 
mission to our universities. History 
is being made so rapidly we find we 
are always seeking ways to deal with 
present governments, and before we 
have achieved a policy, new govern- 
ments have taken their place. Today 
our world has become so small that 
the furthest removed scene of civil 
unrest is only a few hours away, news 
communication is almost instantane- 
ous, and tidal waves of effects are felt 
around the world before the moon has 
set. 

Perhaps there is one aspect herein 
which we can learn from Russian 
education. Russians tend to lean for- 
ward in history and in planning for 
education. They have tried to edu- 
cate in terms of the history they feel 
they can foresee. And since they plan 
and teach in this direction, they can 
assume that history is going to come 
out just the way they have planned 
it. We tend to focus our student's 
attention too much on what is and 
what has just been. Little or no at- 
tempt is made to project for the 
future. 


2000 A. D. 


What can we look forward to in the 
future? I asked several classes of my 
students to look ahead 40 years and 
describe the schools of 2000 A.D. 
What did they see? 

The first student who dared a 
prediction said, “There will be no 
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schools by 2000 A.D.” This pre- 
diction you might say is attributed 
to wishful thinking on the part of a 
disgruntled student who has suffered 
too long in our schools. But let me 
tell you that this prediction came 
from a young man taking post- 
graduate work in preparation for 
teaching. Several other students im- 
mediately indicated they could also 
foresee the decline of organized school 
programs which have been char- 
acteristic of the last century. What 
did these young people imagine would 
take the place of the school? 

One suggested that as we learn 
more about the brain and its opera- 
tion, as we discover how electric 
stimuli can send messages to the brain, 
it might be possible to provide a kind 
of electronically-operated helmet that 
would transmit knowledge already 
coded into electrical impulses, directly 
into the nerve center of the brain 
Fantastic? Perhaps. Is it any less 
fantastic to believe that man could 
guide a missile into outer space, circle 
or land on the moon, and return to 
this earth? We are spending millions 
each month to bring this fantasy into 
reality within the next decade. 

Another suggested that a different 
approach to education would make 
schools superfluous. With recent work 
done in gaining understanding of the 
phenomena known as extrasensory 
perception and in the effects of sub- 
liminal factors on learning, we can 
look ahead to the time when learning 
through only the presently under- 
stood five senses will become archaic, 
and ideas will be perceived through 
an as yet undeveloped sixth sense 
which will not require direct contact 
between teacher and pupil—in either 
time or space. But you say you don't 
believe in extrasensory perception. 
Not too long ago, nobody believed in 
electricity, either. 

A third kind of development which 
could make schools unnecessary in the 
twenty-first century was suggested. 
We all recognize that changing social 
patterns in the past have caused many 
social agencies to relinquish their re- 
sponsibilities for aspects of the child's 
educational development. The school 
has over the years taken on these re- 
sponsibilities. It is conceivable that a 
revolt is even now brewing to reclaim 
for the home, the church, and other 
community agencies some of these 
responsibilities. Perhaps not too far 
in the future, we may see a more high- 





ly organized society in which edu- 
cational functions will be redefined 
and redistributed. 

This suggestion reminded me that 
just recently I had come across a 
statement quoted from an official 
journal of higher education in the 
Soviet Union. The ultimate goal for 
an education plan was stated thus: 
“There will be no schools in the 
future Communist society. Children 
will begin early in voluntary social 
work. Thence the child will proceed 
to industrial establishments or enter- 
prises, and thence to the library, 
where he will find with his right con- 
scious mind the answers to the prob- 
lems of interest to him. We come 
nearer and nearer this goal.” 

If we do not wish to think of a 
tomorrow when classroom teachers 
will be unemployed, are there other 
possibilities ahead? 


Mass Education Expected 


Many students foresaw mass edu- 
cation through the medium of TV, 
though several suggested that TV 
might be outmoded in the year 2000 
as the old wall telephone that one 
cranks to call the operator. Most 
agreed that close federal control of 
mass education will be characteristic 
of whatever education goals and tech- 
niques are found in the future. They 
cited present trends to associate edu- 
cation with the national welfare. The 
adjustment of science and math 
curricula to meet national needs in 
this area has already been very rapid. 

The rate of change in our society 
and in the role and relationship of 
our nation to the world at large is 
such that an accompanying readjust- 
ment of educational goals and content 
will occur much more rapidly in the 
future. Increased excellence in 
science, increased attention to the 
languages of other peoples have al- 
ready occurred. National require- 
ments and education will move closer 
together. Federal aid presently given 
to education points up this fact. Was 
not the most recent federal aid to 
schools provided under an act en- 
titled the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act? 
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As our world becomes more and 
more interrelated, we find we are deal- 
ing with countries around the world in 
a much different way from the past. 
We are now in a world in which coun- 
tries do not deal with each other in 
terms of their respective histories. 
They deal by interpenetrating each 
other. International affairs in our 
generation are little different from 
internal affairs of our own society. 

A generation from now, maybe 
sooner, we may predict that some 
overseas experience might well be- 
come mandatory for a_ bachelor’s 
degree from a first-rate college or uni- 
versity. An American educated whol- 
ly at home will be only half educated. 
[s it difficult to project further and 
imagine that jets might transport 
classes from your school to Cairo or 
Rome to learn about pyramids and 
the Colosseum in no more time than 
would be required for them to learn 
through reading and notetaking from 
several reference sources and encyclo- 
pedias? 

Direct learning about people and 
places will no longer be limited by 
distance. At least one experiment in 
such direct learning is under way. 
Pupils and teachers are embarked on 
a trip around the world—their school- 
room has no blackboards and book- 
shelves. People and places are real, 
not paragraphs of descriptive prose. 


Are there other directions to in- 
vestigate? Are we heading on a path 
toward racial integration and _in- 
tellectual segregation in the twenty- 
first century? Will we teach a uni- 
versal language in our schools? Will 
the increased life-span foreseen for the 
next generation call for an accom- 
panying increase in the number of 
years that youth spends in educational 
pursuits? Advances in medical science 
indicate that disease might be nearly 
eliminated and that a life expectancy 
of 100 to 125 years may be quite 
common. Will we then expect to 
provide education over more than the 
presently common 12 to 16 years of 
school attendance? Will more time 
for education in youth serve the in- 
dividual better for this extended life- 
time, or will we look toward shorter 
periods of school attendance dis- 
tributed throughout childhood, adult- 
hood, and old age? 

But for a moment, I'll stop asking 
questions and give you some an- 
swers—not mine, but those of national 
leaders. Recently an enterprising 
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journalist traveled through a number 
of the new nations of Africa, Asia, and 
the Middle East, asking national 
leaders this question: ‘What kind of 
education should today’s boys and 
girls have for the twenty-first cen- 
tury?” 


Three Goals 


Three goals in particular stood out 
in all the replies: 

1. The importance of scientific educa- 
tion. 

2. The need for emphasis upon the 
rapidly emerging international society. 
3. The necessity for developing moral 
and spiritual values. 

Said Ben-Gurion: We all need more 
emphasis upon human values, more 
emphasis on spiritual values, not 
merely technology and comfort. We 
need to develop a sense of world com- 
munity—of belonging to the great 
cosmic community—perhaps un- 
known but nevertheless there. 

Nehru in India replied: We are 
now on the verge of another revo- 
lution of atomic energy and technical 
development which will change the 
shape of the world greatly. The 
thing that troubles me is how far the 
human being is adapting himself to 
these changes. Technically, scientif- 
ically, industrially, the world is 
bound to advance, but what I would 
like to be sure of is that the human 
being, his mind and spirit, advance 
to keep pace with these technological 
developments. 

A professor in Beirut commented: 
We must excite and ignite the fine 
sincerity and idealism of youth. The 
masses are not moved by reason like 
the logic taught in classrooms. People 
are moved by ideas. 

J. Kenneth Galbraith, professor of 
economics at Harvard, has pointed 
out that for the first time we have 
in America a society which has 
realized all the values we have been 
striving for during the first half mil- 
lion years or so of mankind: namely 
three square meals a day. Where do 
we gonext? Most of the world is still 
trying to get three square meals a day 
by following our lead—but how long 
will they follow if we don’t know 
where we are going? We need to go 
more deeply into questions of ulti- 
mate goals and values than ever 
before. 

What will be the changes you and | 
will be seeing as our schools really 
begin to move in time with the 


changes of the last half of this cen- 
tury? I don't pretend to know what 
differences we will find in schools even 
five years from now. 


Our present education problems are 
bigger than any one educational level 
or group or for that matter, than all of 
them put together. The need for 
superior teachers and better trained 
teachers is more urgent than ever 
before. Solution of these problems 
calls for statesmanship and coopera- 
tion among our national, state, and 
local governments; between govern- 
ment and education and government 
and business; government and _ in- 
dustry; and between public institu- 
tions and private institutions. 


Vision and Idealism 


We require today extraordinary 
vision and idealism. But among all 
the visions, perhaps most important 
right now is the ability to discrim- 
inate between past, present, and 
future. We must find ways to train 
more scientists to man our national 
development programs. We must 
open up to our students new visions of 
a world in which problems of inter- 
national relations must be solved, 
but where the dignity of man is rec- 
ognized as an essential value which 
must not be compromised. 


As teachers we must find ways first 
to open our own minds to the pos- 
sibilities of anew, different, and better 
world. We must dream ‘big’; we 
must venture far. We must be willing 
to examine goals and make sure they 
aren't outdated models. We must 
make sure our teaching procedures are 
going somewhere, not just out of 
habit circling around in the same old 
rut. 


May | quote from Abraham Lin- 
coln to close? He said, *“The dogmas 
of the quiet past are inadequate to the 
story present. The occasion is piled 
high with difficulty, and we must rise 
with the occasion. Our case is new, so 
we must think anew and act anew. 
We must disenthrall ourselves and 
then we shall save our country.” 


Can we face the stormy present free 
from dogma of the past? Can we 
think anew and act anew? Can we 
rise to the occasion of a changing 
world as teachers of the citizens of 
that world? Here we have achallenge. 
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PUTNIK and critics such as Admiral 
Rickover have probably done 
more for American education than 
can fully be appreciated in our time— 
even though they have done it in a 
negative manner. 

Many American educators became 
perturbed when Rickover presented 
his views on education. Although 
many of his views were distorted and 
not backed by good solid research, 
Rickover has accomplished one thing. 
He and Sputnik have stimulated the 
public and the educators to evaluate 
critically American education in gen- 
eral, and specifically that phase which 
deals with educating the superior 
intellect. 

Last yéar Penncrest High School, 
Lima, like many schools throughout 
the country, answered the Sputnik- 
Rickover science challenge by initiat- 
ing a science seminar. The com- 


munity wholeheartedly supported the‘ 


idea and the seminar was very suc- 
cessful. Several other districts in the 
area also began accelerated programs 
for gifted students in science and 
mathematics. 

Then one day early in the year a 
teacher in the English department 
began to think aloud at a depart- 
mental meeting. 

“It's realistic to be so concerned 
over science education in an effort to 
catch the Russians,” he said, “but 
we face the danger of overbalancing 
our system of education and slighting 
other vital fields. 

“If we maintain this rate of scien- 
tific progress at which we have been 
moving without counterbalancing it, 
we are headed for world annihilation. 
I think that we should teach more of 
the ‘beautiful,) which encompasses 
among other things being at peace 
with ourself and with others.”’ 

His biased meaning of the beautiful 
concerned literature and poetry. He 
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felt that the development of aesthetic 
appreciation and creativity is waning 
and the arts are in danger of being 
eclipsed by the sciences. The idea 
was projected further and _ finally 
Henry Hofmann, director of sec- 
ondary education, offered a solution 
as to how our school could advance 
the study of English. 


An English Seminar 


“Why not start an English Semi- 
nar?:’ he queried. : 

Another teacher suggested that. a 
creative writing elective be intro- 
duced into the curriculum. These 
ideas helped lay the foundation for an 
accelerated program in English. 

One principle on which the English 
seminar was organized and founded 
was that it was to be given after 
school and no academic credit re- 
corded. 

This was “Art for Art’s Sake” a la 
Oscar Wilde. A call went out for in- 
terested pupils who would be willing 
to devote two hours each week to ex- 
ploring the world of literature and in- 
formally discussing their findings 
with others. The response was 
gratifying. 

During the year the pupils were 
permitted to drop out if they wished. 
Not one left, despite the lengthy as- 
signments read and “kicked around.” 
All this with no academic credit as a 
lure! In fact, this year there was 
such a large group interested that 





The English Seminar at Penncrest enjoys its study. 
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the applicants had to be screened and 
a certain number only were selected. 

Last year, the seminar was de- 
voted to the novel, drama, the short 
story, and the poetry of America. 
Novelists, playwrights, and poets 
were invited to speak to the group. 
This year the seminar will deal with 
the literature of England. 

If you would observe a typical 
English seminar session, you would 
find the pupils seated in a circle with 
the teacher included in the group and 
not acting as the “leader.” Authors 
and specific works are discussed from 
an individual point of view, with the 
instructor acting merely as mod- 
erator. Often there are vehement 
disagreements over interpretations 
This is healthy. A present criticism 
of education is that we are not de- 
veloping more “free thinkers.’ Per- 
haps this method of instruction uti- 
lized in the classroom is the solution. 


Creative Writing 


Going a step further, Penncrest 
has also developed a course in cre- 
ative writing. In this class there is 
very little theory given—only inspira- 
tion. The pupils write, their works 
are criticized, and then they write 
some more. This course supple- 
ments, not supplants, the regular 
English that the pupil is taking. 

I feel that great writers such as 
Shakespeare, Longfellow, and Byron 
should be read not merely for the 
sake of having the children revere 
these men and their works and that 
be the extent of it. They should also 
be read for inspirational purposes. 
Where would any of our great writers 
be if they had no one to inspire them? 

Prerequisites for the creative writ- 
ing course are a sharp pencil and a 
sharp mind. Much of the material is 
submitted by the pupils to various 
publications. The course is divided 
into four parts. The first quarter of 
the year is devoted to the writing 


(See Gifted in English, Page 309) 
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Reading in the Classroom 


BERTHA STEUDLER 
Director of Reading 


Lancaster City Schools 
A READING program which will 
meet the needs of children has 
been the interest of parents, teachers, 
administrators, and boards of educa- 
tion. O. H. Aurand, superintendent 
of Lancaster City schools, very 
graciously gave me permission to 
visit schools in different areas to ob- 
serve reading classes and methods of 
assigning children for instruction. 
The purpose of this article is to de- 
scribe and to give my personal opinion 
of each reading program under con- 
sideration. 

Within the last decade, a con- 
siderable amount of attention and 
interest has been shown concerning 
the varied techniques required for 
the teaching of reading. Volumes 
have been written concerning specif- 
ic areas such as reading readiness, 
word recognition, comprehension, etc. 
There have also been writers who 
have been very critical of what to- 
day's schools are trying to do. I am 
chiefly concerned in this article with 
the presentation of class organiza- 
tion for instruction in reading. 


Teachers are confronted with many 
problems in the classroom. Factors 
which have added to the complexity 
of teaching are mass _ education, 
large enrolments, and promotion prac- 
tices. Grouping of children is usually 
an attempt to individualize instruc- 
tion and to decrease the range of 
individual differences in reading, for 
it is not unusual to find a wide range 
in reading abilities within a class. 
When children are grouped, the 
teacher may take into consideration 
personality, potential ability, speed 
of learning, level of achievement, 
etc. Teachers are aware that some 
children do not learn to read because 
the pace is too fast for them and 
others are bored because the pace is 
too slow. Grouping for instruction 
of reading has been organized in dif- 
ferent ways. The purpose seems to 
remain the same, that is, an attempt 
by schools to improve the quality of 
teaching and to decrease the number 
of failures. 
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Since educators are concerned with 
what is best for children, a number 
of reading programs are at present 
being practiced or in the experi- 
mental stage in the public schools. | 
shall attempt to describe some meth- 
ods of assigning children for the 
purpose of reading: however, it 
should be understood that there 
are many variations or modifications 
of the following reading programs. 


The Self-Contained Classroom 


In each school system which pro- 
moted grouping within the classroom, 
there were at least two reading 
groups. When the teacher was en- 
gaged with one reading class, the 
other children worked on definite 
assignments. On the intermediate 
level, I have observed some teachers 
who met with just two of the reading 
groups one day and then instructed 
the remaining pupils on the following 
day. Other teachers attempted to 
meet with all the children every day, 
even though they had as many as 
four or five groups. 

There are favorable as well as un- 
favorable criticisms of the above 
methods of grouping. The viewpoint 
expressed by many is the unhappy 
feeling of inferiority which might be 
felt by the children who are not 
placed in the most outstanding sec- 
tion. Materials which have interest 
value for the slow learning groups are 
becoming more available in today’s 
market, but a sufficient supply of 
reading matter may still present a 
problem 

In most cases, good grouping 
enables the teacher to help each 
child to the fullest extent, for group- 
ing helps to individualize instruction. 
The social aspect is very good in that 
the children have more opportunity 
as well as inclination to express 
themselves as members of small 
groups than of large groups. There 
is, however, little or no value in 
grouping unless instructional ma- 
terials are based on the abilities and 
achievement of the children and 








groups are organized with a degree of 
flexibility. Therefore, I do feel that 
the teacher is of paramount im- 
portance 


Cross Classes 


At the Lafayette School in Lan- 
caster, | worked with the principal, 
Carl McComsey, and five fifth grade 
teachers. We found a very wide 
range in the reading scores of the 
fifth grade pupils. Certainly a first 
year music student is not expected to 
learn the skills of a second or third 
year music program until he is ready 
for it. In the other areas of learning, 
including the sports, we do attempt 
to teach what the group will succeed 
in doing. Therefore, knowing the 
range of achievement was great in 
each fifth grade classroom, we de- 
cided we wanted something more 
effective than four or five groups in a 
classroom. 

The plan, which we finally decided ' 
upon, was as follows: Every fifth 
grade teacher would teach one group 
of children who were at least ready 
to read on the fifth grade level. In 
addition, each fifth grade teacher 
would be responsible for a group of 
children who were retarded in reading. 
The pupils were assigned to the 
teacher who was teaching the reading 
level at which they could learn. ' 
Reading was to be scheduled for the 
first period of the day by all the fifth’ 
grade teachers. After the class 
period, the children returned to their 
own classrooms. 

You may question why we placed 
all pupils in a fifth grade class rather 
than in a lower grade. We felt it 
would promote social and emotional 
adjustment if the children continued 
with others of the same age and 
grade. 

Thus far, the principal, teachers, 
and I have been encouraged with 
this experiment. Of foremost interest 
is the fact that the children have 
shown more enthusiasm for reading. 
The test results of practically all 
the children were higher than in the 
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past when our former teaching meth- 
ods were used. An enrichment pro- 
gram is being promoted which un- 
doubtedly will be of great value to 
all the youngsters, especially those 
who are superior. The present em- 
phasis has been toward the average 
and below average pupils; therefore, 
we have felt the need for additional 
planning to make reading more 
challenging for the superior students. 


Individualized Reading Program 


The individualized reading pro- 
gram should not be confused with 
recreational reading, although both 
have some common features. Prac- 
tically all schools have some form 
of free library service, but this is 
generally separate from the basic 
reading program. In an individual- 
ized reading program, a wide range 
and a variety of subject matter are 
needed; therefore, the central school 
library must provide books which 
range in difficulty from primer to 
ninth or tenth grade level. 

I observed Eileen Shannon's fourth 
grade class at the Lafayette School 
in Lancaster. The teacher was busy 
giving individual help where she 
thought it was necessary. As she 
worked with a pupil, she kept notes 
concerning his abilities and needs. 
Then Miss Shannon examined the 
children’s records for common diffi- 
culties. According to her findings, 
she formed groups and planned activi- 
ties so that the children might im- 
prove in the skill which gave them 
difficulty. 

Another type of an individualized 
development reading program for 
use in the classroom is dependent 
upon the material published by 
Science Research Associates, Inc. 
The authors of this material have 
compiled reading selections to care 
for children who range from a second 
level reading score to a ninth level. 
Each student worked independently 
using this interesting material at his 
own rate of speed. Answer sheets 
were available to the pupil to check 
his work and to locate difficulties. 
It was the responsibility of the pupil 
to request individual help of the 
teacher. 

The Science Research Associates, 
Inc., materials are being used in five 
classrooms of the Lancaster City 
schools. Those participating in the 
use of the S.R.A. materials include 
the following: 
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Clarence Yingst-Ross School- 
Grade 6 
Robert Reese-Ross School- 
Grade 6 
Margaret Stauffer-Eichholtz 
School-Grade 6 
Jane Shissler-Fulton School- 
Grade 6 
Roma McQuate-Fulton School- 
Grade 6 
Two of the objectives of the in- 
dividualized reading program are 
emotional adjustment and intellectual 
improvement. Teachers felt the pupils 
did not feel pressure to meet the re- 
quirements of a particular grade level 
reading group, but instead each child 
was motivated to improve by the use 
of charts and graphs and/or teacher 
reports. Practically every student 
showed progress in comprehension 
and speed of reading because the 
materials were at his instructional 
level. The materials of the Science 
Research Associates, Inc., stimulated 
the desire and interest of the children 
and even their families to read at 


home and in the public library 
However, self-grading created for 


some pupils the temptation to cor- 
rect errors. 

There are a few shortcomings in 
this type of program. Many schools 
are not equipped with the kind and 
variety of reading materials which 
are needed. In this day of large 
classes and wide range of abilities, 
it must be difficult for the teacher 
to help children individually as 
often as is desirable. Also, an in- 
dividualized program usually does 
not provide for oral expression with 
one’s peers. 


Child Progress Plan 


The Child Progress Plan of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has been in operation for 
the past fifteen years. The general 
features for the primary division are 
as follows: 

1. To change the level plan into a 

graded pattern 

2. To eliminate the term “‘level”’ 

3. To organize the reading and 
arithmetic material intothree steps 
within each grade 

4. To progress from one step to the 

next without failure or repetition 

of the whole grade 

. To provide the X,Y,Z three track 

plan which makes possible dif- 

ferentiated instruction and time 
allotments for pupils of varying 
ability 


“I 


a. Pupils of average ability(Y) 
should complete the primary 
assignment in reading and 
arithmetic in three years 
(providing there are no deter- 
rent factors such as long ill- 
ness, excessive moving, emo- 
tional disturbance, etc., which 
interfere with normal prog- 
ress. ) 

b. Pupils of superior ability (X) 
will be provided with a 
broader scope of enrichment 
at every grade, but will 
normally progress with their 
age peers through the pri- 
mary division in three years. 
(At no time is an X pupil 
retained in the primary grades 
if he has completed Y assign- 
ment but has failed to com- 
plete all the X assignments.) 

c. Pupils who are slow learners 
(Z) progress at a slow rate of 
speed through the primary 
grades. They do not fail 
and repeat work already 
achieved, but move from 
one step or grade to the next 
in a pattern of steady pro- 
gression. 


The Multiple Path System 


The Multiple Path System is in 
operation in Allentown. It involves 
the assignment of children to high, 
middle, and low ability classes. With- 
in each classroom, groups are formed 
for reading instruction. Flexibility 
exists in this program, for a pupil is 
assigned to another group or room 
according to his progress. Children 
are periodically tested by one of the 
reading consultants. The Hiram 
Dodd Elementary School of Allen- 
town is an excellent school in which to 
see this type of program. Mr. Roth- 
enberger is the principal, and John 
S. Cartwright is the superintendent 
of schools. 


Joplin Reading Plan 


The Joplin Reading Plan has been 
in operation for approximately one 
year at the Cumru elementary build- 
ing, Governor Mifflin Joint schools, 
Shillington. H. L. Hendricks is the 
supervising principal, and Mrs. Ster- 
rett is the reading supervisor. Read- 
ing was scheduled for the first period 
in the morning. Every child from 
grade three to six was assigned to a 
teacher who instructed pupils on a 
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particular reading level. After the 
reading class, each pupil returned to 
his grade classroom. 


Ability Grouping 


In the school district of Bensalem 
Township, Cornwells Heights, Phyl- 
lis Edwards is elementary super- 
visor and: Thomas P. Waters is as- 
sistant elementary supervisor. Ability 
grouping has been used for the past 
six years. All first graders were 
grouped at the beginning of the 
school term according to mental age; 
children generally were divided into 
three flexible groups. This was fol- 
lowed by four weeks of observation 
and further testing for better group- 
ing by Mr. Waters 

In grades two through six, the 
program was based on ability to read 
with comprehension and _ without 
frustration. Each teacher had one 
level of reading to prepare and to 
teach. As soon as a pupil had pro- 
gressed to the next level, he was 
immediately changed to that group. 
Not only were group tests admin- 
istered, but conferences were held 
whenever they were needed. 

When I analyzed the above pro- 
grams, my positive reactions far 
outweighed the negative ones. The 
strong points in favor were as follows: 
1. The curriculum was well organ- 

ized for continuous growth in 

learning. 

2. Most programs were constantly 
being evaluated. 

3. The teachers were closely super- 
vised by a reading supervisor, 
a consultant, or an elementary 
supervisor. 

4. Of prime importance to the or- 
ganizers was the child and his 
progress. 

5. School work was challenging for 
the superior students as well as 
the other pupils. 

6. Flexibility existed for reassignment 
of children. 

7. Failure or repetition of the whole 
grade was eliminated in the Child 
Progress Plan. 

On the negative side: 

1. There have been school systems 
in which reading groups were 
formed according to a standard- 
ized achievement test score 
without consideration for a partic- 
ular reading difficulty. 

2. Desks and chairs may not fit 
properly as a result of moving 
from one classroom to another. 


3. Children may be upset emotionally 
by being placed in a different room. 


No Best Program 


I feel there is no best program for 
assigning and instructing children in 
reading. It seems desirable for 
educators to work together and or- 
ganize what they think is most help- 
ful for the children under their 
care. 

Whatever plan is established for 
assigning and instructing children 
in reading, I believe it is important for 
teachers, principals, reading super- 
visors, psychologists, the superin- 
tendent, parents, and school board 
members to be properly informed. 
It undoubtedly is beneficial to pupils 


wher educators are open-minded 
enough to change procedures and en- 
vironmental conditions whenever it 
seems advisable. Better working re- 
lations are usually the result of 
knowing and understanding the prob- 
lem at hand. 


Important, also, are the classroom 
atmosphere and the quality of teach- 
ing which is provided for each pupil. 
The reading program may be well 
planned and carefully organized, but 
a weak teacher may easily destroy 
many of the values. Poor room con- 
trol most definitely can limit the ef- 
fectiveness of the school. More im- 
portant than any other factor, how- 
ever, is the teacher himself who holds 
the key to each child's progress. 


French Creek Has 


Summer Kindergarten 


JAMES L. DELL 
Principal, French Creek Valley Jointure 
Elverson, R.D. 1 


pe FRENCH CreEEK Valley Jointure 
is made up of three small school dis- 
tricts—East Nantmeal, South Cov- 
entry, and Warwick—in Chester 
County. It sends its secondary 
pupils to Northern Chester County 
Jointure. 

In this area in Chester County the 
principals of the elementary schools 
meet each month to discuss problems. 
They aim to have similar curriculums 
in the four elementary schools. Be- 
cause of the difference in size and 
wealth, this is very difficult. 

In the school year 1958-59, three 
of the elementary schools began kin- 
dergarten programs. The French 
Creek Valley Jointure did not have 
the facilities nor the money to operate 
a kindergarten program during the 
regular school year. I wondered 
what could be done. 


I had heard that schools in Ohio 
were operating kindergartens during 
the summer months. | inquired into 
this and found that they were pleased 
with their summer programs and felt 
that they were very worth while. 

I thought we could have a summer 
program but my big problem was 
transportation. All the schools | 


contacted were urban areas, and my 
jointure was spread over many miles. 

When I explained the program to 
my board of directors, they gave me 
the green light provided I could get 
two-thirds of my eligible children to 
participate in the program. I wrote 
letters to the parents explaining the 
program and asked for their co- 
operation in forming carpools and 
participating in the program. Of the 
58 children eligible to enter first 
grade in September, 1959, 46 at- 
tended the summer kindergarten. 
Their percentage of attendance was 
better than the percentage of at- 
tendance the first grade had in the 
school year 1958-59. 

The program in the summer kin- 
dergarten is a condensed readiness 
one. It adjusts the child to the daily 
school routine and environment. The 
program enables our teachers to 
group the children according to their 
potential learning ability more readi- 
ly. 

The program was in operation for 
six weeks beginning each day at 9:00 
a.m. and dismissing at 11:30 a.m. 
There were two teachers with 23 


(See Kindergarten, page 298) 
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People to People 


W. H. CRUM 
Principal 


Clarks Summit-Abington High School 


[ren Isao Hanyu of Ueda 
High School, Japan, calling Prin- 
cipal William Crum of Clarks Summit 
High School,” said the voice on the 
telephone as 800 parents and students 
listened intently in the Clarks Sum- 
mit High School auditorium on the 
evening of January 7, 1960. 

‘‘Ueda-ko ko no minasan e. America 
no Clarks Summit ko ko kara goai- 
satsu itashimasu, replied Principal 
Crum. (Greetings to Ueda High 
School in Japan from Clarks Summit 
High School in America.) After this 
exchange of greetings the first “people 
to people” call between a high school 
in Japan and one in northeastern 
Pennsylvania, U. S. A., was under 
way. 

Chieko Ito, an American Field Serv- 
ice exchange student from Japan to 
Clarks Summit, and William Scran- 
ton, special assistant to U. S. Secretary 
of State, Christian Herter, were the 
principal speakers on the American 
end of the telephone call. With 
Principal Hanyu in Japan were Miss 
Ito's parents, Japanese professor of 
English Tsuneo Takahashi, and a 
committee of Japanese students 

When Jack Aronsohn, Chieko Ito's 
American ‘“‘father,”’ conceived the 
idea of a telephone assembly between 
two schools 9,00U miles and an ocean 
apart, telephone officials in Japan and 
America were cooperative and en- 
thusiastic if somewhat skeptical of the 
technical success of such a venture, 
since never before in telephone history 
has such an ambitious experiment in 
group communication been tried. 

Messages to Japan are carried 
across the Pacific by short wave radio 
from Oakland, California, to Tokyo, 
thence by regular telephone cable to 
final Japanese destination. Uncer- 
tainty of transmission because of sun- 
spot interference or other atmospheric 
disturbances could easily completely 
disrupt any such split-second timing 
as a telephone assembly program be- 
tween two schools would require But 
the telephone technicians agreed to 
try. 
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Two days before the regular tele- 
phone assembly was scheduled, a “dry 
run’ of the call to Japan was tried 
and ended in complete failure. “‘Sun- 
spot activity, reported the techni- 
cians. “No telephone messages are 
going across the Pacific.” But stu- 
dents and teachers at Clarks Summit 
and Ueda decided to continue with 
plans and hope for a break on Janu- 
ary 7. 

After this discouraging inception, 
it is not surprising that the voice of 
Principal Hanyu coming over the 
public address system loudly and 
clearly was indeed a thrilling ex- 
perience for the Pennsylvania |is- 
teners. And as the Clarks Summit 
High band played the strains of the 
Ueda school song, exclamations of 
pleasure could be heard from the 


Japanese listeners. 


“Oh, East is East and West is 
West, and never the twain shall 
meet, 

Til Earth and Sky stand present- 
ly at God's great judgment seat; 
But there is neither East nor 
West, Border nor Breed nor Birth, 
When you and I stand face to 
face, though we come from the 
ends of the earth.” 


Superintendent Dolbear says hello to Japan. 


These lines from Kipling’s Ballad 
of East and West, with a slight al- 
teration of the last line, were the 
theme of the trans-Pacific discussion 
between Clarks Summit and Ueda. 
Students from both schools made in- 
terpretive analyses of these poetic 
lines from the standpoint of inter- 
national understanding between stu- 
dents. Miss Ito translated her Ameri- 
can classmates’ remarks into Japanese 
for her homeland classmates. 

In the program's concluding phase 
Mr. Scranton voiced the strong ap- 
proval of the United States Depart- 
ment of State for this “People to 
People” program. 

“One of the most outstanding 
changes in the history of the world has 
taken place between the United 
States and Japan during the past fif- 
teen years, said Mr. Scranton 
“From a state of total war between 
our two great countries in 1945 we 
have arrived at a state of real friend- 
ship in 1960." Mr. Scranton pointed 
out that the United States and Japan 
are genuinely dependent upon each 
other through economic and cultural 
ties. He said that Secretary Herter 
expresses the hope that more Ameri- 
can high schools will indulge in such 
“people to people” experiences with 
Japan and other nations of the world. 

As the students from Japan spoke 
“Good night,” across the Pacific and 
the Pennsylvania boys and girls 
answered in unison, “Sayonara, ad- 
ministration, staff, and students of 
both schools congratulated them- 


selves on a vivid and real experience 
in international understanding 





Left to right: Joanne Arcangelo 


Clarks Summit-Abington exchange student to France last summer; James Prowse, 
CSA student council president; Chieko Ito; Joseph Kreder, Rotary Club pres- 
ident; William Scranton, special assistant to U. S. Secretary of State; Frank Dol- 


bear, Superintendent of Schools 
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An American Looks At 


Soviet Education 


RICHARD RENFIELD 


Educational Policies 


Commission of the NEA 


Q: How complete a picture of Russian 
education were you and your col- 
leagues able to get? 

A: We saw many types of schools and 
other educational institutions. The 
schools we saw most frequently 
were the regular 10-year (now 
being converted to | l-year) schools 

the general educational schools 
of the Soviet Union. We also 
visited a vocational school, a 
night school, a ballet school, and 
a boarding school. We visited 
two ministries of education, the 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, 
a teachers college, and the Trade 
Union of educational workers. 
We had conversations with many 
teachers and a few principals 
Some of us visited the Teachers’ 
Clubhouse in Moscow. What we 
saw represented a broad variety 
of educational institutions. As 
to how typical they were, of 
course, that’s a different question. 
[, personally, had been reading 
Russian education journals for a 
couple of years before going to 
the Soviet Union. That back- 
ground was just as important as 
what I saw because in a one- 
month tour, you won't get a 
really profound understanding of 
the educational system. 


Testing Methods and Facilities 


(): How do you find teaching methods 
and facilities compare with ours? 
A: I'll begin with the positive. There 
have been great efforts made in 
the professional literature and in 
teacher meetings, throughout the 
Soviet Union, to spread exemplary 
teaching practices. However, what 
I saw in the classrooms and what 
I have been reading in the journals 
tends to make me think that we 
have very little to learn from the 
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typical Soviet teaching methods. 
Most pupils spend the _ lesson 
listening to the teacher or to 
other pupils reciting 

As for the facilities, we saw very 
little to brag about. Of course, 
there is the excellent Moscow uni- 
versity. But as to most facili- 
ties we saw, we found that the 
buildings themselves were gen- 
erally in poor shape—with door 
jambs, for instance, coming apart 
from the wall even in new build- 
ings. The lighting and acoustics 
were often poor. In a vocational 
school we visited in Leningrad, 
there were excellent visual aids 
which impressed all the superin- 
tendents in the group. However, we 
certainly found that the buildings 
and the sanitary conditions were 
inferior both operationally and 
esthetically to what we saw in 
Finland and Denmark, and to 
what generally exists in the United 
States in new buildings. 


: Did you have an opportunity to 


look at rural schools? 


: Yes, we visited two rural schools. 


One of them, about 120 miles 
south of Moscow, was founded 
by Tolstoi 100 years ago. It is 
an especially well-equipped school. 
We also visited a more modest 
school in Georgia, not far from 
Stalin's birthplace. My readings 
indicate that the village schools 
generally have poorer equipment 
than the city schools and _ less 
money with which to work. 


School Work Is Hard 
Q: Did you find heavy emphasis on 


straight academic subjects—with 
no “‘frills?”’ 


A: In the schools much of the work 


is academic and hard. But from 
now on in grades 9 to 11, one- 


: | wonder 





third of the school week will be 
spent in on-the-job training. In 
all the grades a few hours a week 
are devoted to handicrafts or to 


shopwork. For the girls there 
is increasing emphasis on home- 
making. In the Ukraine, we 
visited a school where home- 
making is compulsory for the 
boys in the eighth year. There 
are also required physical culture 
activities. 

But outside the school there 
is a Pioneer organization for 
children 10 to 15 years old 
which offers an astounding array 
of extracurricular activities, well- 
equipped, well-planned, free, and 
with professional help. Pupils 
may belong to no more than 
two Pioneer clubs. For each 
club they come twice a week for 
an hour and a half. Some of 
these clubs are in the academic 
subjects, but many are in other 
things. Sports are heavily em- 
phasized. There are also clubs 
for modeling of ships and planes, 
folk dancing, choirs, homemaking, 
and other things. Almost every 
pupil in the age group, at least 
in the city, belongs to the 
Pioneer organization which is used 
as an instrument of pressure 
and motivation in behalf of school 
work and which is partly financed 
by the Ministries of Education. 
The Pioneer organization may 
therefore be considered an_in- 
tegral part of the educational 
program. 


: It's been charged that American 


high school students would be 
unable to pass high school tests 
that Russian students must take. 
In fact, Admiral Rickover, in his 
recent Congressional testimony, 
produced copies of Soviet tests 
which were pretty tough. 


if Admiral Rickover 
mentioned the point that most 
of the questions in the tenth 
year examinations are distributed 
from six weeks to 3 months before 
the examination is given—dis- 
tributed for all pupils to see. 
For example, a written physics 
test is given at the end of the 
10th grade. In advance the 
Ministry of Education publishes 
60 questions of which the pupil 
will draw 2 on examination day. 
He might spend the time before 
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Richard Renfield, a project secretary 
of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, was one of 63 American 
educators who returned in early 
November from a month-long tour 
of the Soviet Union. Before going 
to, the Soviet Union, Mr. Renfield 
engaged in an intensive study of 
what Russian educators have to say 
about their own schools in their own 
education journals. This study, 
coupled with his ability to speak 
Russian fluently, placed him in a 
unique position. 

Delegates to the 1959 PSEA Con- 
vention had the opportunity to hear 
Mr. Renfield speak on this trip. 
They and all Journal readers will 
read with interest the impressions of 
Mr. Renfield. 

Here are his answers to a series of 
questions put to him upon his return 
from the tour. 
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examinations preparing precise an- 
swers to those questions, and 
I would assume that this is fre- 
quently the case. Many Soviet 
educators complain in their jour- 
nals that pupils who are able 
to answer precisely the questions 
they are given on exams are often 
not able to apply their supposed 
knowledge to other questions. 
On examination day, the pupil 
will also be given a third question, 
generally a problem in physics 
rather than a theoretical question. 
This question he has not seen be- 
forehand. Having seen two-thirds 
of the questions beforehand, very 
few pupils seem to fail. 1 would 
assume that if Americans had the 
same examination system, and 
were willing to cram the answers 
to 60 questions, they, too. could 


pass. 
: It’s been said that in the Soviet 
Union they don't have much 


faith in IQ’s and similar tests. 
Is that true? 

: IQ testing in the Soviet Union is 
forbidden, except in experimental 
work or research in education. 
The official Soviet view is that 
there are few inherited differences 
on any important scale, and that 
those which do exist can be dis- 
counted in educational planning. 
In fact, these ought to be dis- 
counted, they say, because when 
you are willing to assert that 
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Q: 


A: 


certain children are born less 
gifted than others, then you are 
willing to say that society and 
the school can't do much for 
them—and they say this is ex- 
tremely undemocratic. There- 
fore, the Soviets do not believe 
in homogeneous grouping in aca- 
demic subjects. They say that 
you should have all the children 
together in a class because the 
brighter children then serve to 
inspire and help the others. They 
cannot understand how it is pos- 
sible for us in the U. S. to make 
our peace with the concept that 
some pupils do not have to learn 
as much from every subject as 
some others. They have the 
concept that in the 10-year (or 
ll-year) school, everyone must 
learn the same amount of every- 
thing 

What incentive do Soviet pupils 
have to learn? 

There are various incentives. In 
the first place, it is obvious from 
reading of Soviet journals that 
one of the chief desires of the 
overwhelming majority of pupils 
in the academic school and of 
their parents is to avoid manual 
labor. If you do well in school 
and if you memorize enough to do 
well in the new college entrance 
examinations, you are more likely 
to be able to get into college. 
There is extreme pressure to get 
into colleges. 

To illustrate how great the pres- 
sure is to get into college in the 
Soviet Union, there was a report 
givenby Khrushchev in September, 
1958, in which he commented that 
in Moscow University only 30 
to 40 per cent of the students were 
children of workers or peasants. 
This in a society which prides 
itself on being a classless society 
of workers and peasants! Khrush- 
chev explained this largely by 
the fact that parents have a great 
desire to get their children into 
college so that they will not be 
manual workers when they grow 
up. The parents who are best 
able to apply pressure on the 
schools are, of course, parents 
who already have the greatest 
power themselves; as Khrushchev 
put it, such parents are most 
effective in “parent competition.” 
Another incentive for learning 
is the pressure applied by the 


school system on pupils who do 
not do well. Every day a pupil 
brings to school with him what 
is called his school diary. In this 
diary he must list his assignments 
for the next day and the teacher 
checks to see that he has written 
these assignments so the pupil has 
no excuse such as, “I didn’t know 
there was one.”’ Also, each time he 
recites in class the teacher puts a 
mark for the recitation in the 
pupil's diary. This diary must 
be shown every day to the 
parents and signed by the parents 
each week. Then there are re- 
port cards at the end of each 
quarter of the year, and at the end 
of the year a permanent record is 
filled in for the pupil. At the 
end of each quarter, the home 
room teacher reports orally on the 
behavior and work of each pupil 
before all the parents of the chil- 
dren, so there is great public 
pressure. 

There is a third type of incentive 
to learn in the Soviet Union. 
This is the so-called Socialist 
competition. For instance, each 
class competes with another class, 
either in the same school or in 
another school, for the highest 
grade and for the best conduct. 
A child who does not do well is 
bringing down the average of his 
class in this competition and this 
is constantly brought to his at- 
tention. 

Fourth, a pupil who does poorly 
in school is expelled from the 
Pioneers. 


The Pioneer Organization 


Q. What would you say accounts for 


the popularity of extracurricular 
activities among students and 
adults? 


. | would say there are two reasons 


for the popularity of extracur- 
ricular activities, in particular, 
those of the Pioneer organization. 
The first is an extremely positive 
one—that is, they are excellent 
activities. They are well-equipped. 
They have professionals directing 
them. These will usually be 
people who have had full teacher 
education or people who are 
specialists in the activity they 
direct. Also, the facilities are 
free. In the country sections, 
the Soviets haven't yet been 
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able to realize the program en- 
tirely, and Pioneer activities are 
often nothing but an extension 
of the rote classroom activities. 
But to illustrate a point, in the 
cities, the central Pioneer building 
may be called a palace, for in 
some cases it is just that. These 
are far more attractive than the 
school buildings we saw. 

A second reason for the popu- 
larity of the extracurricular activi- 
ties is a negative one. We must 
bear in mind the living condi- 
tions in the Soviet Union at 
the present time. People live in 
extremely crowded conditions— 
there may be several families in- 
habiting what we would consider 
an apartment. They generally 
share a bath and a kitchen with 
others. Under these circumstances 
it is, of course, not very pleasant 
to spend much of your time at 
home. This may explain to con- 
siderable degree why the streets 
of Moscow, as well as the Pioneer 
clubhouses, are generally so well- 
attended. 


Teacher Pay 


Q: 
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What about the status of teachers 
in the Soviet Union, their train- 
ing and their pay? 


: Well, as for the training of teachers 


—this depends upon the level 
of education. In secondary schools, 
theoretically everyone is supposed 
to have a complete college educa- 
tion which he may obtain either at a 
teachers college or at a university. 
Both the university and _ the 
teachers college courses have re- 
cently been raised to five years. 
Most elementary school teachers 
do not have a higher education 
They have what is called a spe- 
cialized secondary education. Upon 
completion of seven years of 
public education, a person in- 
tending to be an_ elementary 
school teacher may go to a four- 
year teacher school. Or upon 
completion of 10 years of public 
education, he may go to a two- 
year school. Then he is eligible 
to teach in the elementary school, 
that is, in Grades | to 4. Now, 
this is being changed in the Soviet 
Union. Apparently it is being real- 
ized that elementary teachers, 
too, need a higher education. 
From now on, the rule will be 


that all elementary school teachers 
must complete || years of public 
school education and then go to 
a four-year teacher college. 

As for the pay of teachers, this is 
not extremely high. In fact, the 
pay of an elementary school 
teacher at the beginning is ap- 
proximately the same as a factory 
worker. A secondary school teacher 
is paid somewhat more. His 
pay is about the same as an 
average skilled factory worker at 
the beginning. The _ increases 
that a teacher gets are not very 
great, but it should be borne in 
mind that the elementary school 
teacher teaches 24 hours a week 
on the average and the high 
school teacher, that is, from 
grades 5 to 11, teaches only 18 
hours a week on the average. 
Much time is left for a second job. 
Also, for extra work in the school, 
such as for being a homeroom 
teacher, he receives some extra 
pay. There is about to be a 
salary adjustment in the Soviet 
Union. One of the expected ele- 
ments in this adjustment is most 
interesting. It appears that be- 
ginning in 1962, on the insistence 
of the Ministries of Education 
and the Teachers Trade Unions of 
the various Republics, all that 
will be considered in determining 
the pay of a teacher will be his 
experience and his training—his 
education. The level of teaching 
will no longer be considered. 


: The Russians are understood to 


be dissatisfied with their present 
education and to be in the midst 
of an educational “revolution.”’ 
What about that? 


: Yes, there has been great dis- 


satisfaction with the Soviet educa- 
tional system among the Russians 
themselves. The complaints they 
have are precisely the same things 
for which some Americans have 
been praising Soviet education. 
For instance, one of the Soviet 
complaints has been that there is 
too much emphasis on the aca- 
demic subjects. Thus, the Soviets 
complain that the graduates of 
their ten-year schools who do not 
go cn to college are not fitted for 
anything else. This largely ex- 
plains the increasing emphasis on 
vocational subjects. 

Another common complaint is 
that even those who go on to 


college have no concept of how 
to do independent research or 
study on their own. They are 
used to specific assignments. It 
is also complained that teachers 
are insufficiently concerned with 
methods. It is now realized in 
the Soviet Union, as it is realized 
here, that the basis of all learning 
is interest. This is despite the 
fact that many of our critics have 
been saying, “Let teachers for- 
get about methods—they worry 
far too much about how to teach 
and too little about what to 
teach.’ In the Soviet Union 
there is, among educators at 
least, the opposite trend. 

Some Americans have praised 
the Soviet ten-year school on the 
grounds that it really makes 
pupils work. The Russians have 
been complaining that their pupils 
have been working far too hard 
to understand what they are 
doing and are not having time to 
have fun and to live as young 
people should live. 

The educational revolution we 
speak about is now going on. 
It adds a year to the 10-year 
school and devotes, in the last 
three years, two days out of the 
six-day school week to work in 
the factory, on the farm, or at a 
construction project. Also, there 
is increasing emphasis in the 
school on reducing the amount 
of homework and on teachers im- 
proving their methods so that 
pupils will be interested in what 
they are doing. 


: Does this mean that the Soviets 


are abandoning the system that 
gave them their top scientists? 


: 1 think that what this means is 


that the Soviets are attempting 
to alter radically the system 
which they believe had very little 
to do with producing their top 
scientists and in which there was 
too much wasted effort by too 
many pupils—and therefore by 
the school. 


Strengths and Weaknesses 
Q:How would you sum up the 


major strengths and weaknesses 
of Soviet education? Where do 
you think Soviet education is 
going from here and what are the 
implications for education here? 

(See Soviet Education, page 298) 
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Spring in the world, 
And all things are made new. 
9:43 A.M. 

At 9:43 a.m. on the 20th day, 
March ushers in Spring, the boyhood 
of the year. 

Mother Nature is a remarkable 
woman, but she still can’t jump from 
summer to winter without a fall, nor 
from winter to summer without a 
spring. 

“March comes in with an adder’s 
head, and goes out with a peacock’s 
tail,’ is another version of the lion-and- 
lamb sequence. Its tree is Juniper, its 
gem is Bloodstone, and its motto, 
“Courage in time of danger.” 

To the Romans, March was war- 
month; to the Anglo-Saxons, Lencten 
(lengthening) Monath; and to the 
Indians, Crow-moon. 

In late years, March seems more 
lamb-like—now that we get fleeced in 
April. “Mad as an April hare” 


might be a more modern translation. 


WHAT PRICE PRESTIGE? 

Prestige is top prize for every pro- 
fession. There are a dozen names for this 
high-minded hallmark. Prestige is au- 
thority based on achievement. It is 
ascendancy, precedence, status. It is 
distinction with dignity, eminence with 
respect, luster with worth—it is ‘‘some- 
body’’! 

What profession more worthy of 
prestige than the learned art of teach- 
ing! 

But prestige, like every perfect 
gem, is not easy to come by. Prestige 
is a package of hard ingredients—high 
competence, ethical practices, and up- 
to-the-minute progress. Prestige de- 
mands continuous new growth, su- 
perior standards, and intellectual status. 
And, as if this isn’t enough, it calls 
for enthusiasm, esprit de corps, ag- 
gressive action, and proficient partici- 
pation in public affairs. 

Above all, professional prestige 
prescribes dedication—dedication to 
education as a cause, an invincible 
service-motive, and leadership of a high 
order. 

You will become a member of the 
aristocracy in the professional sense 
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only if your accomplishments and in- 
tegrity earn such appellation. In a 
word, the price of prestige is perform- 
ance—eager, ethical, expert. 

With these elements in good pro- 
portions, teaching can become the 
Phi Beta Kappa of the great professions. 
SALUTE TO SALESMEN 

National Salesmen’s Week (March 
90-27) reminds us thet the world will 
beat a path to your door if you make a 
better product—and a four-lane high- 
way, if you tell the world about it. 

Admirable, indeed, is the self- 
confidence with which this breed of 
men can sell outboard motors to No- 
mads of the Desert, refrigerators to 
Roykjavikians, and framed copies of 
“The Declaration” to the British. Aloft 
in a plane one of these supersalesmen 
sold a fellow passenger 100 bushels of 
corn, and finding he had no place to 
plant it, sold him a farm. But the prize 
goes to the smoothie who sold two 
milking machines to a farmer who had 
only one cow—and took the cow 
for the down payment. 

“That's an order!’’ may irk the 
soldier, but not the salésman. So he 
makes his pitch. Applying for a job, 
he was told that all positions were 
filled—so he sold the gent a half- 
dozen “No Help Wanted’ signs. 
He also carries a few “No Salesmen 
Allowed” placards—just in case. His 
vacuum cleaner is so perfect that just 
once overlightly and ‘Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover’ is as clean as Louisa Alcott’s 
“Little Women.” And “| don’t need 
none’, is his cue to sell the new book 
on “English for Everyday Use.” 

One of the drummers admitted he 
wore EE-width shoes ‘‘to keep the door 
open wider.” He’s the chap the lady 
was talking about when she tele- 
phoned, ‘‘Is this the Humane Society?” 


“That's right, lady; what's your 
problem?” 
“Well, you must do something! 


There's a book salesman up in a tree in 
front of our house teasing my dog!” 


“HOPE SPRINGS. ... 

. .eternal in the human breast” is 
personified profoundly in the life of 
Helen Keller, who is annually honored 


on March 3—the anniversary of the 
first meeting with her teacher, Anne 
Sullivan (Macy) in 1887. 

Great hopes make great personages. 
With hope, Helen Keller, blind and 
mute from babyhood, made her own 
circumstances—mastered her life. Her 
hard handicaps could not hinder her 
from achieving her highest goals. 

It is hope which mainteins most of 
mankind. With hope you transform 
drudgery into an order of things 
where hands create joyfully, mind 
puts forth richer blossoms, and knowl- 
edge reaches wider horizons. It is the 
parent of faith, the nurse of desire, the 
bearer of dreams 

At no period does hope desert us. 
From first to last, and in the face of dis- 
tressing disillusion, we continue to ex- 
pect good fortune and better days. 
Hope stays with those who have 
nothing else. It keeps the heart from 
breaking—is itself a species of happi- 
ness. 

From Miss Keller's triumphant life, 
we realize that he who wants hope is 
the poorest of men; that to hope well 
is to have well, and that we should 
hope to the end. 

“While there’s life, there’s hope’ — 
and when is life brighter than in 
spring! 


“WUESTRA LA CASA" 

. means, ‘This is your house,’ 
and is the common greeting of a 
Spanish gentleman on receiving visitors 
into his home. Roscoe Pound, famed 
jurist on the Harvard faculty, always 
felt that way about students who came 
to his office. 

Now comes a teacher in the Empire 
State who declares, “My classroom is 
my kingdom.’ Says he, ‘‘l insist that 
the classroom is my province, so long 
as the product of that classroom meets 
the approval of the community. As long 
as my competency is acceptable, | am 
the expert in the classroom.” 

His stand is reminiscent of the pro- 
tection given a citizen against the 
tyranny of search and seizure—‘A 
man's house is his castle.’ 

Here is dignity—human dignity, with 
8 dash of professional pride. 
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Educational 
Interests 





The President's Message 


Spring is just around the corner 
with its rejuvenated life, new look, 
and increased activity. In prepara- 
tion for this season the progressive 
gardeners carefully prepare their soil, 
choose their best seeds, experiment to 
produce new varieties of plants, con- 
sult the wisest experts, and then go to 
work so that at the end of the season 
they may realize a fruitful harvest. 

The gardeners of your professional 
Association—the members of the Ex- 
ecutive Council, Headquarters Staff, 
and Committees—have been making 
similar preparations so that the pro- 
fession may realize a fruitful harvest. 


The members of the Executive 
Council and Headquarters Staff have 
been exploring the possibilities of ex- 
panding our program of action to in- 
clude a concentrated emphasis on 
ways of strengthening the programs 
and effectiveness of our schools of 
today. Considering the wide variety 
of professional background and ex- 
perience of the members of our Head- 
quarters Staff, the Executive Council 
is confident that extra service can be 
provided for our Districts and Local 
Branches. This will, indeed, provide 
the new look and point up the multi- 
plicity of interests of our Association. 

The wise gardener has learned that 
through working with neighbors, con- 
‘sumers, and others interested in his 
harvest he gets better results. Being 
cognizant of this fact the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association 
has special committees from our As- 
sociation working jointly with com- 
‘mittees of allied associations in for- 
mulating a legislative program for 
good schools, in keeping the public in- 
formed of the accomplishments and 
needs of education, and in other areas 
which contribute to the continued 
success and improvement of edu- 
cation. 

In this issue of the JOURNAL ap- 
pear the names of the personnel of the 
appointive committees of the As- 
sociation. In addition to these stand- 
ing and special committees appointed 
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by your President and approved by 
the Executive Council, you elected 
members to three other committees at 
the House of Delegates in December. 
Most of the work of the Association is 
done through these committees. Their 
activities will determine the success 
the Association has in achieving its 
goals. 

I have witnessed the initial meeting 
of three of these State Committees. 
Each one was carefully planning its 
program of action, and just as the 
gardener is careful to nurture his 
choice plants and discard the inferior 
ones, these committee members were 
planning to use that which has proved 
to be successful in the past and elimi- 
nate that which has not been ef- 
fective. At the same time they were 
searching for the best ways of serving 
the members through leadership train- 
ing conferences and workshops on the 
State, District, and local levels. 

By this pooling of ideas a flexible 
program is developed at the State 
level which must be implemented at 
the District and local levels. These 
committee members are the persons 
who have the information gained 
through experimentation and sup- 
ported by research. Therefore, they 
have the responsibility of disseminat- 
ing this information to their re- 
spective districts and local education 
associations. 

The value of the work of the com- 
mittees at the State level depends 
upon the implementation at the Dis- 
trict and local levels. These com- 
mittee members must assume the 
leadership of their particular com- 
mittees at the District level. They 
are the direct means of communica- 
tion with the membership. 

All these gardeners—members of 
the Executive Council, Headquarters 
Staff, Allied Associations, and Com- 
mittees—must be continually plant- 
ing good seeds and cultivating the 
growing crops if the profession is to 
have a fruitful harvest.—Mrs. 
BerTHA P. Boyp, President, PSEA. 


Congress and School 
Legislation 


The United States Senate on Thurs- 
day night, February 4, passed a school 
aid bill for school buildings including 
teachers’ salaries. The victory came 
after two working days that were 
marked by debate, amendment, and 
shrewd political strategy. 

In the forefront was Senator Joseph 
Clark (D-Pa.) and to him the teaching 
profession of Pennsylvania and 
throughout the Nation is greatly in- 
debted for his determined and suc- 
cessful efforts. 


The bill under consideration was 
the McNamara Bill which called for 
an appropriation of $500 million an- 
nually for the next two years for 
grants to the states for school con- 
struction only. Anticipating the time 
when this bill would be called for 
action, Senator Clark had prepared 
and introduced an amendment adding 
teachers’ salaries in which he was join- 
ed by twenty-one co-sponsors. The 
amendment was defeated on Wednes- 
day night, February 3, with a vote of 
44-44. A move was made by Senator 
Lyndon Johnson to reconsider the 
vote. Senator Dirksen of Illinois 
moved to table. Again the vote was 
44-44. Mr. Nixon voted for tabling 
and the amendment was lost. 

Senator Clark, however, did not ad- 
mit defeat. During the night a com- 
promise amendment was _ prepared 
and sponsored by Senators Clark and 
Monroney of Oklahoma and co-spon- 
sored by twenty-seven other Senators. 
This amendment provided for $916,- 
888,000 a year in grants for each of 
the next two years. This amendment 
passed and the bill as amended passed 
by a vote of 54-35. 

The amendment authorized an in- 
crease in: the McNamara bill to $20 
per school age child for the next two 
fiscal years and made the authorized 
appropriations available for either 
school construction or teachers’ sala- 
ries or both. 


There will be’ no matching pro- 
visions for the first year. Matching 
will be required for the second year. 
In the second year the states will have 
to put up on the average of $1 for each 
$4 of federal money, but this would 
vary widely depending upon the 
wealth of the state. The money 
would be allocated among the states 
based on a formula taking into ac- 
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John M. Lumley of the staff of the 


National Education Association, Sena- 


tor Joseph S. Clark of Pennsylvania, 
and Fred P. Hare, Jr., of PSEA Head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C.,_ in 
January when working on S.8, the 


Federal Aid bill amended by Senator 
Clark. 


count relative school age population 
as weighed by relative income per 
school age child. 

It is estimated that under the bill, 
Pennsylvania would get $47,726,000 
for teachers’ salaries and_ school con- 
struction for each of *he next two 
years. ea 

Senator Clark, showing able floor 
leadership, remarked, “It must be 
clear indeed, that in the education 
profession we are facing a crisis which 
the states and the localities are utterly 
unable to solve; and it calls for a 
national solution on a national basis 
by the national government, which is 
the richest government the world has 
ever seen.” 

This action by the Senate is not 
only a victory for Senator Clark and 
his colleagues but also for the Nation- 
al Education Association. Those of 
you who attended the St. Louis Con- 
vention will recall the letters and tele- 
grams that were sent to Senators and 
Congressmen in Washington urging 
that any federal aid bill must include 
teachers’ salaries. This was the con- 
stant position of the NEA. We con- 
gratulate the Legislative Division of 
the NEA and express appreciation to 
ali who joined in letters and telegrams 
for this signal victory. 

Weespecially pay tribute to Senator 
Clark, who, working closely with the 
NEA, said at a conference dinner 
meeting with leaders of the Legislative 
Division on Monday evening, Janu- 
ary 18: ‘The heart of our school sys- 
tem is not the building but the teacher. 
And the most pressing and universal 
need in raising the standard of educa- 
tion is to raise the standard of teach- 
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ers salaries on a national scale. At- 
tracting and retaining highly quali- 
fied teachers depend, in the first 
instance, on paying them salaries 
which signify our recognition of their 
worth to our society. 

“That is why | am sponsoring a 
teachers’ salary amendment to S-8 
and why many of my colleagues are 
joining me in working for passage of 
this amendment.” 

Columnists and editorial writers 
take a dim view of favorable action by 
the House on this legislation. The 
report is that proposals being con- 
sidered by the House Education and 
Labor Committee are a watered down 
version, to say the least, of the bill as 
passed by the Senate and limited only 
to construction. However, the senti- 
ment for federal assistance to the 
states is greater in the United States 
Congress than at any other time. We 
can be assured that a strong group of 
supporters to the proposals of the bill 
as passed by the Senate will fight 
vigorously for a bill that in its final 
form will resemble that passed by the 
Senate. 

The NEA, the PSEA, and our 
Local Branches will join wholeheart- 
edly to accomplish this end. 


The General Assembly 


The first annual session of the 
General Assembly as approved by re- 
cent constitutional amendment is now 
insession. In reality, however, it is in 
recess. On Monday, February 8, a 
Joint Resolution was passed calling 
for a recess until June 6. One of the 
major issues is how long will it re- 
main in session. 

The major pieces of legislation en- 
acted were amendments to the General 
Appropriation Bill which made several 
modifications because of new fiscal 
needs or lack of adequate appropria- 
tions in the 1959 session. Included in 
this was $5 million to be appropriated 
to school districts as reimbursement 
for costs of building modifications to 
meet the safety standards of the De- 
partment of Labor. This amount was 
stricken from the bill with a state- 
ment by Governor Lawrence that 
money was not available because of an 
anticipated deficiency in public as- 
sistance. 

met, Se 

lf a little knowledge is dangerous, 
where is the man who has so much as to 
be out of danger? —Thomas Huxley 
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Oslo, Norway 
Dear Friends, 


Many of you expressed interest in 
hearing about the things we are 
learning in the Fulbright Seminar on 
Comparative Education for Ameri- 
can Educators. Our Seminar began 
on February | and this is written on 
February 7, so our work has just 
begun. However, so much is crowded 
into each day that already we have 
heard and seen much that is thought- 
provoking. 

Two days were spent in studying 
the Norwegian plan for teaching 
English. Under the school plan 
adopted in 1959, English will be 
taught in the fifth and sixth year of 
the elementary school and in every 
year of the secondary school. It is to 
be considered a part of general educa- 
tion and taught to all pupils, not 
to a select few. It is to be taught 
four forty-five minute periods a week 
in grades 5, 6, and 7. 

In the higher grades, the time 
varies with the line of emphasis fol- 
lowed in secondary schools. Pupils 
choosing a language emphasis may 
have as much as eight periods of 
English each week. It is evident 
that they believe competency in 
reading and comprehending English 
cannot be acquired without much 
time devoted to its study. It is also 
required that all classes in English 
be conducted in the English language. 

They have learned that a care- 
fully controlled vocabulary is neces- 
sary if a language is to be learned 
efficiently. Two hundred fifty Eng- 
lish words are taught in grades 5 and 
6 and 500 words in grades 7, 8, and 9. 
The vocabulary will be expanded 
beyond the basic 1800 words in the 
higher grades. 

While English will be the second 
language for all pupils, the secondary 
schools also teach French, German, 
and Latin. It was interesting to us 
to learn that there is no public 
pressure for the teaching of the 
Russian language at this time. 


More next month, 


Moy Yevek— 
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PSEA Wins Awards 


Honored with two first place cita- 
tions at the recent Pennsylvania Public 
Relations Society's annual fair was 
PSEA’s Director of Public Relations, 
Fred Leuschner. 

He received first place awards for 
entries in. the organization booklet 
class, in which he submitted the 
Public Relations Workbook of the 
PSEA, and in the display or exhibit 
class, in which he entered pictures of 
the PSEA display at the NEA Con- 
vention in St. Louis 

He also received a second place 
award for a feature article which was 
published in the Pictorial Living 
section of the Pittsburgh Sun-Tele- 
graph and a third place award for a 
speech titled, “What's Ahead in Edu- 
cation,’ that he delivered at the 
Student PSEA Convention of the 
Midwestern District. 

Judging was conducted by the 
School of Journalism at the Pennsyl- 
vania State University and awards 
were announced by Professor Eugene 
Goodwin, director 





Charles D. Groff presents a tele- 


vision set to Lawrence McMillin 
who retired after fifty years of service 
in the public schools of Beaver County. 
Mr. and Mrs. McMillin are at the left 


Beaver County Teacher Retires 


After having completed 50 years 
of service in the public schools of 
Beaver County, Lawrence V. Mc- 
Millin has retired. Mr. McMillin 
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Milton Leichtman (left), president of the Greater Hazleton Area Joint sec- 
ondary school board, and Charles Seymour (right), president of the Hazleton 
school board, look on as Superintendent Thomas L. Hinkle receives a gift certifi- 
cate from High School Principal George Shanno at a banquet honoring his 
retirement after 374 years of service to education. 





Mary Boyle Guest of Honor 

Awards of merit were presented to Mary Boyle, a retired teacher of North 
Hills, Allegheny County, at a dinner in the high school cafeteria in December 
Carl Beisecker, president, Ross Township school board, and Clarence Cum- 
mings, president of the West View board, made the presentations. More 
than 150 people were in attendance 

Miss Boyle had retired last June after 37 years of teaching experience and 
had been presented at that time with a gift from the association. 

Miss Boyle is shown greeting a guest. Beside her are Robert Haubrich, 
past president of the Teachers’ Association, and Mary Louise Anderson, cor- 
responding secretary 


began his professional’ career in a_ tinie of his retirement he was prin- 
one-room school in South Beaver cipal there of the Highland Suburbar 
Township. During his years of serv- Jointure 

ice he taught in South Beaver, Ohio 

Township, and Chippewa Township When it became known that he was 
Thirty-four years of his career were retiring, the PTA was responsible for 
spent in Chippewa Township as_ organizing an open house to which 
teacher and administrator. At the 800 people came to wish him well 
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School Directors Honored 


At a get-together of school di- 
rectors, teachers, and administrators 
in Lewistown, three retiring mem- 
bers were honored. The retiring 
school directors were John W. Irvin, 
Frank G. Jones, and George H. 
Herbster. Each had completed a 
six-year term. 

The guest speaker was R. Winfield 
Smith of Upper Perkiomen Joint 
schools at Pennsburg, and treasurer 
of the Marborough Township Dis- 
trict. He used as his theme, “The 
Story of Education.” 

The meeting, sponsored by the 
PSEA Local Branch, was arranged 
under the direction of its president, 
A. Blair Owens. He was assisted 
by officers and committee chairmen 
including Harry H. Engle, Mrs. 
Stark Lash, Anna Louisa Laub, 
Mrs. Warren Sheaffer, and Mrs. 
Walter Irvin 





Either our state taxing machinery will 
have to improve drastically in many 
states, or Congress will have to start 
large annual appropriations for public 
schools, or public education will de- 
teriorate or, at best, stand still at the 
present unsatisfactory level—James B. 
Conant in ‘‘The Child, the Parent, and 
the State’’ 
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Pictured is Richard H. Bartholo- 
mew, superintendent of schools, hand- 
ing brochures to (left to right) 
Frank G. Jones, John W ee 
George H. Herbster. 





Marion E. Brown, a teacher in the 
Central Junior-Senior High School, 
York, retired this year after 46 years of 


service. Eighty faculty members and 
former students attended a testimonial 
dinner December 11. 

Miss Brown received gifts from 
Elwood Fauth (pictured) on behalf of 
the Central High School Faculty and 
Teachers Association; from Mrs. Ed- 
ward Huber for the PTA; from Super- 
vising Principal C. Clinton Ruby on 
behalf of the school board, and from 


Mrs. Charles Inners from past students. 


College Copsules 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY has ac- 
cepted the challenge to assist in the 
upgrading of educational programs 
in the public schools. It has initiated 
and is actively participating in a co- 
operative educational research pro- 
gram. Included in the project are 
eleven public school districts in the 
geographic area of Bucknell Uni- 
versity. 

The program, supported by a 
grant from the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, has as its 
specific aim, the improvement of 
methods of instruction and curricula 
offerings in the public schools. Specif- 
ically the objective is being accom- 
plished by establishing a number of 
educational experiments in the pub- 
lic schools which will provide a close 
working relationship between the 
faculties of Bucknell University and 
the cooperating schools and, at the 
same time, will provide for teachers 
and administrators a program of 
training in the principles of research 
which will enable them to evaluate 
and improve their own programs. 

Indications of success are the 
wholehearted acceptance by the co- 
operating schools, the increasing de- 
mands to expand the program, and 
the favorable comments by parent 
and lay groups 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY invites teach- 
ers of language and science in area 
secondary schools to apply for par- 
ticipation in three summer institutes. 
A six-week institute in the teaching 
of earth sciences for teachers in 
junior high schools will include ge- 
ology, astronomy, and meteorology. 
An eight-week institute will be held 
in the teaching of physics for high 
school teachers of science and mathe- 
matics. Teachers of French and 
Spanish in secondary schools have 
been invited to make application to 
attend a six-week institute in the 
teaching of these languages. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA an- 
nounces fellowships in the Annenberg 
School of Communications for the 
1960-61 academic year. Twenty can- 
didates for the degree of Master of 
Arts in the Communications will be 
accepted. They are eligible for fel- 
lowships up to $2500 plus remission 
of tuition fees of $1200. 

The program leading to the degree 
lasts one academic year. Twenty- 
four credit hours are divided among 
workshops, seminars in history, criti- 
cism, and research, and a lecture- 
reading course in which policy-makers 
and other executives of the mass 
media appear. A thesis is not re- 
quired. 








° Distinguished Service Award 


Presented to 


Mise Mildred S. Coyle 


in recognition of her devotion and outstanding contributions 


to School Health and School Nursing in the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania 


by 


School Nurses’ Round Table, Pennsylvania State Education 


Association. 
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Distinguished Service Award to Miss Coyle 


— At the annual meeting of the School Nurses Round Table of the PSEA, 
December 30, 1959, a Distinguished Service Award, pictured above, was 
given to Mildred S. Coyle, supervisor, School Nursing and Dental Hygiene, 
Department of Public Instruction, for her 16 years of devoted service to the 


profession of school nursing. 


Mrs. Pauline R. Carroll, Abington, president of the Round Table, in making 
the presentation, spoke of Miss Coyle’s work in promoting and interpreting 
educational standards and certification for the profession of school nursing. 
‘She has made many personal sacrifices in time and money to represent you 
in this State and across the nation,” said Mrs. Carroll. “She has had very 


little help during these many years.’’ 








Mrs. Coxe Retires 


Mrs. Jessie Pleasanton Coxe re- 
tired from teaching duties at Bald 
Eagle-Nittany High School, Mill 
Hall, in June after fourteen years of 
service. As teacher of business edu- 
cation she had students who entered 
National and State competitions 
She also ran the school’s placement 
service. 

Mrs. Coxe established the school’s 
newspaper which became a_ prize 
winner in State and National con- 
tests. She sponsored three top- 
winning projects in Freedoms Foun- 
dation high school division. 

The wife of Charles Coxe, retired 
faculty member at Lock Haven, she 
was honored by the Class of 1959 
which made her a member for life. 
The school board president gave her 
a “Genuine” diploma with other 
members of the class, and she was 
made a life member of the Alumni 
Association. 

I. B. Nolan, high school principal, 
presented a maple upholstered rock- 
ing chair, the faculty gift to Mrs. 
Coxe. She plans to travel and read, 
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but is also available for substitute 
teaching. 
ae 


Soviet Education, from page 292 


A: Soviet education has just had 
introduced into it a new type of 
diversification. Instead of the 
curriculum being almost entirely 
academic, as the curriculum of 
the 10-year school has been, there 
is now this new area of vocational 
emphasis. This is partly, at least, 
in deference to the vast majority 
of pupils who are not going on to 
college and for whom the uniquely 
academic emphasis is not appro- 
priate. However, the Soviets 
are still clinging to the fiction, or 
at least to the theory, that 
everyone who goes on to the | 1- 
year school must reach the same 
standard of academic achieve- 
ment in all subjects and must take 
the same amount of vocational 
work. There will be some ele- 
ment of chcice in the 1|l-year 
school, but it will be extremely 
restricted. 

I would say that the Soviets are 


still struggling to preserve the 
single standard despite this new 
element of diversity in their cur- 
riculum. I think that very likely 
in the future—I don’t know how 
distant—they will come around to 
seeing the futility of this. I would 
say the implication for the U. S. 
is that we are following the right 
path in attempting to improve 
education for all types of people 
and for all interests—that it 
would be futile for us to set up a 
single standard on the Soviet 
example and think that by having 
a single high standard for every- 
one, we are doing either everyone 
or society a favor. I would 
also say Soviet education is at- 
tempting to act on the realization 
that the arousing of interest is a 
basic point in teaching—and that 
education is not a mere accumula- 
tion of facts. I think that this 
also shows that we are heading 
in the right path, devoting great 
attention to how you arouse in- 
terest in a subject. 
— -0— 


Kindergarten, from page 288 


children in each room. The cost of 
the entire program was $700. 
I believe the summer kindergarten 
has many advantages: 
|. The school facilities are used the 
year round. 


2. Costs are kept down because first 
grade furniture can be used for the 
most part. Janitors work twelve 
months. 

3. Some of the teachers are given 
employment during the summer. 

4. County psychologists are more 
readily available because the sum- 
mer is their lax time. 

5. The time span between summer 
kindergarten and first grade is less 
than the time span between regu- 
lar kindergarten and first grade; 
therefore the children will be less 
likely to forget the daily routine. 
I do not say that the summer kin- 

dergarten could replace the regular 
kindergarten, but schools with a tight 
budget can benefit by it. I would 
have a regular kindergarten now if 
my budget would permit. 

Summer kindergarten does meet 
some needs of children beginning 
school, and it relieves the strain on 
our educational budget. Only time 
can determine the program's true 
worth. 
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Northeast Regional of 
Classroom Teachers 


The annual Northeast Regional 
Conference, sponsored by the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers of 
the NEA, will be April 21-23 at the 
Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, New York. 
Gertrude Sinclair of Barre, Vermont, 
Northeast regional director, is re- 
sponsible for planning the conference. 

Registration will get under way 
at 6 p.m. on Thursday, April 21. 

The conference will officially open 
at 9 a.m. on Friday, April 22. Taimi 
Lahti, assistant executive secretary 
of the NEA Department, will speak 
to the group at the opening session. 
Following her address, a presenta- 
tion of the report on Conditions of 
Work for Quality Teaching will be 
given. 

The second general session on 
Friday afternoon will be highlighted 
by a discussion of “Hot Issues and 
Cool Solutions” concerning curricu- 
lum trends. 

Richard Batchelder, president of 
the Department, will address the 
group at dinner on Friday. 

A Cracker Barrel session on NEA 
problems will follow the luncheon on 
Saturday, April 23. 

An address by Walter W. Eshel- 
man, President of the NEA, will 
climax the concluding banquet at 
7 p.m. on Saturday. 

The purpose of this conference is 
to help the classroom teacher develop 
his skills as an instructor and as an 
active leader in his professional as- 
sociation. The Department urges all 
local associations to send representa- 
tives and invites all classroom teach- 
ers to attend 

In planning the conference, Miss 
Sinclair has been assisted by the ad- 
visory council members of the North- 
east Region of which Mrs. Rachael 
Shupe, Beaver, the president of the 
Pennsylvania Department, is a mem- 
ber. 

—Q— 


Life is made up of marble and mud. 
—Nathaniel Hawthorne 
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WCOTP Assembly to Open 
July 31 in Amsterdam 


The 1960 Assembly of Delegates 
of the World Confederation of Or- 
ganizations of the Teaching Pro- 
fession, of which the NEA is a mem- 
ber, is to meet in Amsterdam ap- 
proximately July 31 to August 7. 

WCOTP'’s two constituent federa- 
tions, the International Federation 
of Teachers Associations and the 
International Federation of Second- 
ary Teachers, will hold their an- 
nual meeting in the same city im- 
mediately preceding the Assembly, 
from July 28 through July 31. The 
WCOTP executive committee is ex- 
pected to meet July 26 and 27. 

—NEA News 


Workshop for Teachers of 
Academically Talented 


The second annual workshop for 
teachers of the academically talented 
will be held at State College, Slippery 
Rock, June 6-24. The workshop will 
carry three undergraduate credits 
which also may be used for certifica- 
tion in special education. 

A distinguished group of con- 
sultants will discuss the following 
questions: 
superior students; how can they be 
identified; how can they be motivated 
and guided; what techniques work 
best in the different subject areas; 
what can the individual teacher do for 
these students; how are various 
school districts meeting the challenge, 
and what kind of a teacher do these 
superior students need? A field trip 
to Colfax elementary school and 
Taylor Allderdice High School in 
Pittsburgh is planned. 

Consultants who will participate in 
the workshop include: Mrs. Dorothy 
Norris, directing supervisor, major 
work classes, Cleveland, Ohio; Edna 
Oswalt, board member of the National 
Association for Gifted Children and 
visiting professor of psychology, West- 
minster College; Charles Bish, di- 
rector, National Education Associa- 


6) Y wee vex &r2 


What is the nature of! 


tion Project on the Academically 
Talented Student; Viktor Lowenfeld, 
head, Department of Art Education, 
Pennsylvania State University ; Edith 
Greer, United States Office of Educa- 
tion: Kathryn Dice, Department of 
Public Instruction; Hedwig Pregler, 
principal, Colfax school, Pittsburgh, 
and various college faculty members. 

R. Nelson Hale is director of the 
workshop. 


East Stroudsburg Host to 
Mathematics Teachers 


The ninth annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics will be held at the 
State College at East Stroudsburg 
on Saturday, April 9. The Execu- 
tive Board will meet Friday evening, 
April 8. 

Among the speakers are Harold 
Fawcett, president of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics; 
Professor Albert Welansky of Lehigh 
University; Cletus Oakley of Haver- 
ford; Albert Filano of State College, 
West Chester: Edwin Bailey of 
Titusville: Mildred Reigh of Tyrone; 
Boyd Earl of Bucknell University, 
and Professor Marvin Barrus of 
East Stroudsburg who will give a 
demonstration lesson. 

Jonas May of East Stroudsburg is 
chairman of local arrangements. 
Luncheon and dinner reservations 
are to be sent to Lester Dimmick, 
705 Milford Road, East Stroudsburg, 
by April 5. The price of each is 
$2.25. 


Pennsylvania Water Color Show 


State College, Edinboro, announces 
that the Pennsylvania Water Color 
Show will be on exhibit at Bates Gal- 
lery, March 20 to April 13. Art work 
should be delivered to the Gallery on 
or before Saturday, March 12. 

Art exhibitions in the Bates Gal- 
lery are open to the public. The 
schedule for this year was for various 
showings from September to May. 

For further information write Ralph 
Bruce, Art Exhibition Chairman, 
State College, Edinboro. 
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laa Emperor Could Command! 


Whatever your objectives or needs may be 


the meeting of them is at your command in the 
PENN STATE 1960 SUMMER SESSIONS 


More than 1,000 graduate and undergraduate courses in 85 academic, 


professional, and vocational subject matter fields will be available . . . 


TO HELP YOU 


. achieve a broader, deeper general educational or 
cultural background 


further your understanding of current concepts 
of the objectives of education; of theories of child 
growth and development; and of new methods 
and psychological principles underlying the learn- 
ing process 


. extend your knowledge of individual subject 
matter fields, or add new subject matter areas 
to your teaching certificate 


qualify for the Interim, Standard, Provisional, 
Permanent, Special, Administrative, Supervisory, 
or other type of certificates 


become better prepared to analyze and make 
decisions concerning the complex administrative 
problems confronting today’s schools 


satisfy course, credit, and residence requirements 
for a baccalaureate, master’s, or doctor’s degree 


. advance your professional and academic quali- 
fications through one to 12 weeks of profitable 
study. 


THE 5 SESSIONS 
June 13 to July 1 
July 5 to August 12 


INTER-SESSION 
Mip-SEssIon . 
Post-SEssIOoN August 15 to September 2 

June 13 to July 22 


July 25 to September 2 


First Six WEEks SEssIOn 


SEconD S1x WEEks SESSION 


Enjoy combined study and summertime vacation features 
in a delightful mountain environment . . . pleasant, 
attractive living accommodations . . . excellent food 
served cafeteria or dining hall style . . . and a diversi- 
fied program of indoor and outdoor recreational and 
entertainment activities planned for students of all age 
groups. 


for further information and bulletins write to: 


Dean of the Summer Sessions 


Room 101 Willard Building 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


University Park, Pennsylvania 


T'UNIVERSITY PARK, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Appointive State 
Committees 


Announced by President Bertha P. 
oyd, January 23, 1960) 


Credentials 


E. Jerry Brooks, Chairman, Lancaster, 
term expires December 31, 1962 

Andrew Petor, Creighton, term 
December 31, 1961 

‘Claude H. Readly, Jr., Shamokin, 
expires December 31, 1960 


expires 


term 


Ethics, Rights, and Competence 


Term expires December 31, 1960 
Central—Don G. McGarey, University 
Park 
Midwestern—Mrs. Marcella Martin, Tio- 
nesta 
Northeastern—Mary Wilkes- 
Barre 
Term expires December 31, 1961 
Northwestern—James W. Cable, Warren 
Southern—John C. Albohm, York 
Western—Helen M. Brennan, Chairman, 
Pittsburgh 
Term expires December 31, 1962 
Eastern—Paul S. Christman, Schuylkill 
Haven 
Southeastern—Mrs. Edna W. 
Philadelphia 
Southern—Richard L. Kitzmiller, Cham- 
bersburg 
‘Term expires December 31, 1963 
Central-Western—Jack Kuhns, Indiana 
Southeastern—Charles R. Keim, Jr., 
Phoenixville 
Western—Wayne Mong, Pittsburgh 
Oscar L. Lingle, Harrisburg, appointed by 
the President to represent the Pennsyl- 
vania Congress of Parents and’ Teachers 
Harry J. Drennan, Buck Hill Falls, ap- 
pointed by the President to represent 
the State School Directors Association 
President—Mrs. Bertha P. Boyd, ex 
officio, Cumberland County 


Mulhern, 


Griffin, 


Expanded PSEA Program and Building 


Kermit M. Stover, Chairman, Newtown 
Square 

A. N. Addleman, Allegheny County 

Eugene P. Bertin, Harrisburg 


Mrs. Bertha P. Boyd, Cumberland 
County 
Thomas E. Carson, North Allegheny 


Joint Schools, Allegheny County 
H. E. Gayman, Harrisburg 
Harold J. Koch, Harrisburg 
N. Eugene Shoemaker, Red Lion, Chair- 
man, Trustees of Permanent Fund 
Ralph C. Swan, Harrisburg 
G. Baker Thompson, Delaware County 
Lucy A. Valero, Harrisburg 


Local Branches 


Term expires December 31, 1960 
Eastern—Edna L. Mest, Allentown 
Midwestern—Marijorie Lovejoy, Midland 
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Southeastern—Mrs. Clara F. Lake, New 
Britain 
Southern—Raymond L. 
man, Quarryville 
Western—Lillian Goldstein, 
Term expires December 31, 1961 
Central—Arthur D. Rohrbach, Williams- 


Dunlap, Chair- 


Pittsburgh 


burg igi 
Central-Western — Jack E.  Tixton, 
Rockwood ; 
Northeastern—Congetta Contini, Free- 
land 
Northwestern—Allen R. Moon, Craw- 


ford County 
Southeastern—Mrs. Helen Phillips, West 
Chester 
Southern—Mrs. Phyllis Detz, Marysville 
Western—Edward Martin, Pittsburgh 
Executive Council Liaison—Glenwood J. 
Crist, Montgomery : 


Nominations and Elections 


Term expires December 31, 1969 
J. Paul Burkhart, Cumberland County 
George Chintala, Chairman, Exeter, Pitts- 
ton 
James D. Curran, Carbondale 
Term expires December 31, 1961 
John E. Mathews, New Castle 
Carroll G. Parks, Allentown 


Public Relations 


Term expires December 31, 1960 

Central—Mrs. Althadell C. Riden, Yeager- 
town 

Central-Western—Mrs. Edmund D. Hor- 
ner, Johnstown 

Eastern—Ruth W. Overfield, Bethlehem 

Southeastern—Mrs. Johanna K. Hav- 
lick, Kennett Sauare 

Southern—Mrs. Christine Kreider, Lan- 
caster 


Western—Jane P. Walker, Chairman, 
Clairton 

Term expires December 31, 1961 
Midwestern—Mrs. Sara D. Walters, 


Aliquippa 
Northeastern—Eugene Langan, Scranton 
Northwestern—Mrrs. Ellen Coughlin, Erie 
Southeastern—Ruth E. Krapf, Abington 
Southern—Richard H. Gingrich, Annville 
Western—Mrs. Martha Francis, New 
Kensington 
Executive Council Liaison—J. Kenneth 
Gabler, Chambersburg 


Retirement Problems 


Term expires December 31, 1960 
Central—Fred R. Korman, Fallen Timber 
Midwestern—Kenneth Reeher, Sharon 
Northeastern—William Zeiss, Clarks Sum- 
mit 

Northwestern—Russell R. Buckham, Oil 
City 

Southeastern—Robert A. Rosenkrance, 
Perkasie 

Southern—Richard E. Mathias, Waynes- 
boro 

Western—Mrs. Helen B. Hadley, Irwin 

Term expires December 31, 1961 
Central-Western—Richard E. Méoffitt, 

Chairman, Armstrong County 





Eastern—Charles M. Sandwick,  Sr., 
Easton 

Southeastern—William A. Doane, Phila- 
delphia 

Southern—Paul F. Hurley, Elliottsburg 

Western—James J. Harris, Fredericktown 


Student PSEA-PFTA 
Term expires December 31, 1960 


Midwestern—Lois J. Harner, Slippery 
Rock 

Northeastern—Mrs. Annette R. Lloyd, 
Scranton 

Northwestern—Mrs. Jessie L. Skala, 


Lawrence Park, Erie 
Southeastern—George R. Cressman, West 
Chester 
Southern—D. W. Nesbit, Méillersville 
Western—Lena Lanza, MckKees Rocks 
Term expires December 31, 1961 
Central—Mildred E. Kelly, Montours- 
ville 
Central-Western— Thelma E. Morse, Bed- 
ford 
Eastern—Dorothy Bedford, Wind Gap 
Southeastern—Harold W. Benda, Chair- 
man, West Chester 
Southern—Gilmore B. Seavers, Shippens- 


burg 
Western—Mrs. Gladys P. Cannon, Wil- 
kinsburg 


Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards 


Term expires December 31, 1960 
Central—Robert D. Smink, Williamsport 
Central-Western—Clara E. Cockerille, 

Chairman, Armstrong County 
Midwestern—Phillip R. Phelps, New 
Castle 
Southeastern—Sarah Zimmerman, Darby 
—Wade Wilson, Cheyney 
Southern—George E. Taylor, Boiling 
Springs 
Western—Mrs. Marjorie B. Dielsi, Pitts- 
burgh 
—Tyyne Hanninen, Monessen 

Term expires December 31, 1961 

Eastern—Daniel A. Rohrbach, Boyer- 
town 

Northeastern—Paul Wensko, West Hazle- 
ton 

Northwestern-Thomas R. Miller, Edin- 
boro 

Southeastern—Theodore L. Purnell, 
Swarthmore 

Southern—Ralph E. Heiges, Shippens- 


burg 

Western—Mrs. Ada B. Kuhns, Perryopo- 
lis 

Department of Public Instruction ad- 
viser, George W. Hoffman, Sipesville 


Utilization of Teacher Time 


Central—Mrs. Mabel Bartman, Alexandria 
Central-Western—Merle A. Beam, Windber 
Eastern—Miillard L. Gleim, Bangor 
Midwestern—Gerald Newton, Beaver 
County 
Northeastern—Mrs. Margaret Morris, Forty 
Fort 
Northwestern—Dan V. Skala, 
Park, Erie 
Southeastern—Joseph L. Pollock, Phila- 
delphia 


Lawrence 


—Elvin G. Warfel, Levittown 

Southern—L. Eugene Jacques, Hershey 

—Hilda Gibbel, Harrisburg 
Western—A. G. Clark, Allegheny County 

—Dorothy Harpster, Pittsburgh 
Ex officio—David F. Stafford 

H. E. Gayman 

Mrs. Bertha P. Boyd 
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These ‘men 


are floating 
on coal 






THE BY-PRODUCTS 
OF COAL 





One of the most interesting applica- 
tions of bituminous coal is its distil- 
lation into coke. The coke that results 
from this process—by which coal is 
baked in ovens to release tars and 
gases—is vital to our iron and steel 
industry. But the final use of these 
tars and gases is a fascinating story 
in itself. 












Through the miracle of modern 
chemistry, these by-products are con- 
verted into hundreds of thousands of 
useful, necessary items. In fact, in one 
way or another, coal derivatives 
touch your life every day—in products 
such as synthetic fabrics for para- 
chutes, clothing, and many other 
items ... medicines like sulfa drugs, 
aspirin, anesthetics . . . plastics of all 
kinds . . . vitamins, phonograph 
records, dyes, perfumes and thou- 
sands more. 


















Although the value of coal as a fuel 
has been unquestioned, today—as 
research unlocks more secrets hidden 
in coal—the bright future of the coal 
chemistry industry gives us even 
more reason to be grateful for our 
great reserves of this wondrous 
resource. 





NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building ©¢ Washington 5, D. C. 
FREES If you desire complete infor- 
mation on coal for use in your classes, 
fill out and mail the coupon below. L 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 00308 


802 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


C1 Please send me a list of your teaching aids. 


[] Please send me information on careers in the coal 
industry for my students. 


Name. 





School 
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Special Cooperating Committees 


Juvenile Delinquency 


J. Kenneth Gabler, Chairman, Chambers- 
burg 

Eugene P. Bertin, Harrisburg 

H. E. Gayman, Harrisburg 

Harry K. Gerlach, Lancaster 

Howard H. Halsey, West Chester 

Kermit M. Stover, Newtown Square 


PTA-PSEA Joint Committee 


PSEA Representatives 
Mrs. Bertha P. Boyd, Cumberland 
County 
H. E. Gayman, Harrisburg 
Harold J. Koch, Harrisburg 
Lucy A. Valero, Harrisburg 
PTA Representatives 
Clara E. Cockerille, Armstrong County 
Mrs. Arthur Hughes, Moscow 
Gilmore B. Seavers, Shippensburg 


Executive Council 


The 1960 Executive Council met 
at Headquarters, Harrisburg, Satur- 
day, January 23, at 9:00 am., with 
President Bertha P. Boyd presiding. 
Mr. Stoudt opened the meeting with 
prayer. 

Rott Catt—Present were: A. N. 
Addleman, Robert A. Beebe, Elmer 
I. Bierman, Mrs. Bertha P. Boyd, 
Mark N. Burkhart, Irving T. Chat- 
terton, Glenwood J. Crist, J. Kenneth 


Gabler, H. E. Gayman, Mrs. Audrey - 


S. Graham, Robert J. Haberlen, 
William H. Hertzog, Ralph D. Hors- 
man, James M. Jennings, Joseph 
Kata, Paul W. Kutz, William H. Lee, 
Donald McKelvey, Mrs. Allene Mas- 
terson, Russell Patterson, Kenneth 
Pfeiffer, W. H. Sauvain, E. Ray 
Shank, Mrs. Rachael C. Shupe, 
Henry J. Stoudt 

Absent but accounted for: G. 
Baker Thompson. 

Warren E. Ringler represented 
State Superintendent Charles H. 
Boehm 

Kermit M. Stover, chairman of 

the Expanded Program and Building 
Committee; Joseph Siegman, chair- 
man of the Legislative Committee; 
Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, 
and members of Headquarters Staff 
met with the Council. 
MinutEs—The minutes of the De- 
cember 28, 1959, meeting were ap- 
proved on motion of Mr Stoudt, sec- 
onded by Mrs. Shupe. 
FINANCIAL REPORT AND BUDGET— 
The financial statement for the six- 
month period ending December 31, 
1959, was approved on motion of 
Mr. Bierman, seconded by Mr 
Gabler 
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EXPANDED PROGRAM AND BUILDING 
—For the benefit of the new members 
on Council, Mr. Stover, chairman, 
reported in detail on the plans for 
financing and constructing the new 
Headquarters Building. He urged 
members of Council to stress the 
need for life memberships to help 
finance this project. On motion of 
Mr. Gabler, seconded by Mr. Stoudt, 
Council approved the report. 
BusINEss PROCEDURE—Mr. Gayman, 
Executive Secretary, reported in de- 
tail on the business procedure of 
the Association. On motion of Mr. 
Jennings, seconded by Mr. Kutz, the 
report was approved. 

PSEA tn 1960—President Boyd stated 
that she hoped in 1960, in addition to 
the routine business of the Associa- 
tion, we might do something more 
to strengthen the Association. She 
pointed out that in her opinion the 
District programs might be developed 
in a way that would sharpen empha- 
sis on the curriculum, particularly 
in the fields of English, Science, 
Mathematics, and perhaps Foreign 
Languages. She stated she would 
discuss this further with the Presi- 
dents of PSEA Districts at a con- 
ference before the next meeting of the 
Council. 


Mrs. Boyd also indicated there 
must be carried forward in a vigorous 
way the school financial program 
which had been developed by the 
Committee of Fifteen but not enacted 
at the last session of the General 
Assembly. 


Council Meetings—On motion of Mr 
Haberlen, seconded by Mr. Patter- 
son, Council adopted a schedule of 
meetings for the year. 

STATE CONVENTION—On motion of 
Mr. Haberlen, seconded by Mr. 
Beebe, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, December 27, 28, and 29, 
were selected as the dates for the 
1960 Convention to be held in Harris- 


burg. 
Mrs. Boyd appointed the follow- 
ing subcommittees: Theme — Mr. 


Burkhart, chairman, Mr. Bierman, 
and Mr. Jennings. Social—Mrs. 
Masterson, chairman, Mr. Bierman, 
Mrs. Graham, Mr. Haberlen, Mr. 
Patterson, and Mrs. Shupe. 

Candidacy of A. W. Beattie—Doctor 
Addleman reported that in the recent 
campaign for President-elect of the 
AASA Benjamin C. Willis of Chicago 
was elected to the office and that A. 
W. Beattie was the runner up. On 





motion of Doctor Addleman, sec- 
onded by Mr. Lee, Council voted to 
endorse and support the candidacy of 
A. W. Beattie for President-elect of 
the AASA in 1961. 

LEGISLATION 


State—Mr. Moser requested that Mr 
Koch report on educational legisla- 
tion enacted in the 1959 session of the 
General Assembly. Mr. Koch spoke 
in detail of the number and character 
of the PSEA bills that had been in- 
troduced, favorable legislation that 
had been enacted on retirement, 
sabbatical and sick leave, distressed 
school districts, and unpaid teachers’ 
salaries. He stated that the PSEA 
was disappointed that its two major 
proposals, subsidies, H. B. 1108, and 
salaries, H. B. 1061, were not enacted. 

On the other hand, he indicated 
that no significant legislation had 
been passed which would hamper the 
continued development of our public 
school system. The appropriations 
for school subsidies for the 1959-1961 
biennium, he said, were increased 
by $69,428,145. The school building 
authority ceiling was lifted $225,- 
000,000 for 1959-60 and $150,000,000 
for 1960-61, to a total of $1,300,000,- 
000. Increased appropriations were 
made for State Colleges including 
buildings and the full amount to 
maintain the actuarial soundness of 
our Retirement System was appro- 
priated. 

At Mr. Moser'’s request, Mr. Sieg- 

man, chairman of the Legislative 
Committee, said the newly elected 
Legislative Committee would meet 
February 5 and 6 to map program 
and procedures in preparation for 
the 1961 session. 
Federal—Mr. Hare, who had spent 
four days in Washington, D. C., at 
the request of the NEA Legislative 
Division in behalf of S-8, reported 
unusual progress. He stated that 
Senator Clark would propose an 
amendment to S-8 to include the 
salary proposals of the NEA. Twenty 
Senators, he said, were joining Sena- 
tor Clark as co-sponsors of this 
amendment. He also reported that 
Governor Lawrence had written a 
letter to Executive Secretary Carr 
of the NEA expressing vigorous sup- 
port for federal aid legislation. 

Mr. Gayman in summarizing the 
results indicated that while the 
major efforts of the PSEA, subsidies 
and salaries, were not successful, there 
was no question but what the efforts 
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Temple University 


A wide selection of graduate and undergraduate 





courses is offered to teachers, school 





principals and superintendents. 





Most classes will be held in Curtis Hall, the recently completed, modern, 
entirely air-conditioned classroom building on the University Campus. 





THREE SESSIONS WILL BE GIVEN 


PRE-SESSION REGULAR SESSION SECOND SESSION 
Monday, June 27 


Friday, August 5 Monday, August 8 to 


Friday, August 26 


Monday, June 6 to 
Friday, June 24 


Registration 
Registration Friday, June 24 Registration 
Friday, June 3 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. Friday, August 5 








Saturday, June 25 


9 a.m. to 11 a.m. 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. 


9 a.m. to 2 p.m. 


Foreign studytours are offered in French, Music, Art, Education, History, and Social Welfare. 


OFFICE HOURS For further information write or visit 


Daily: DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
8:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


Saturday: TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


9 a.m. to 12 Noon Broad St. and Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Penna. 


1960 SUMMER SESSIONS 
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of the President, Chairman of the 
Legislative Committee, Headauarters 
Staff, and many other members of 
the Association who were active in 
support of the PSEA program would 
be most influential in the years to 
come as the PSEA continued to press 
for the passage of its program. 
Doctor Addleman distributed to 
the Council a mimeographed state- 
ment of his observations and sug- 
gestions for the PSEA Legislative 
Program for 1960. 
Report oF DPI—Mr. Ringler re- 
ported briefly on the State-wice 
committee that was being developed 
to make a study of educational prob- 
lems of the Commonwealth as out- 
lined in Resolution 99, adopted by 
the House of Representatives. He 
said that there would be a master 
committee and a number of sub- 
committees that would deal with 
specific problems. The time sched- 
ule, he indicated, called for comple- 
tion of the report by January, 1961. 
Mr. Gayman requested that on his 
behalf personally and that of the 


Executive Council, Mr. Ringler ex- 
tend to Doctor Boehm the wishes of 
the Council for a speedy recovery 
and restoration to health in his bout 
with the flu. 

LUNCHEON—At 12:20 p.m., Council 
recessed for Luncheon at the Harris- 
burger Hotel and at 1:45 p.m. 
went into executive session at Head- 


quarters. 
(Mr. Pfeiffer did not attend the 
afternoon session. ) ° 


LeGAL ServiceE—Mr. Adler referred 
to his report of activities and reviewed 
the legal policy of the Association. 
Upon reauest he reported on cases 
that are now pending: Goepfert and 
Becker; Abington Twp. on Bible 
reading; a retirement case in which 


Jennie Murphy of Greensburg re- 


quested assistance from the Associa- 
tion, and attendance as an observer 
at a hearing in the Department cf 
Public Instruction on Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 20. 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

ERC Subcommittee on Procedures— 
Mr. Stoudt, chairman, stated he 


would have a report for the March 
meeting of Council. Mrs. Boyd ap- 
pointed Mr. Kata to this subcom- 
mittee. 

New Business 

Action of 1959 House of Delegates re 
continued study of Structure and Or- 
ganization of Local Branches—Mr 
Gayman asked permission to discuss 
the proposed amendment with Staff 
members and report at the next 
meeting of Council. 

Allocation to Legislative Committee— 
On motion of Mr. Beebe, seconded 
by Mr. Bierman, Council approved 
an additional allocation of $2,000 
for use of the Legislative Committee. 
Amendment to resolution re signing 
vouchers and checks—On motion of 
Mr. Patterson, seconded by Mr. 
Jennings, Council approved the fol- 
lowing amended form of the resolu- 
tion adopted at the March 6, 1948, 
meeting of the Council: 

RESOLVED, That in the case of the 
resignation, death, removal, or in- 
ability to serve of the President, 
Treasurer, or Executive Secretary of 
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BRYANT Teachers Bureau ‘¥0°,8 8 Bryant 
1025 Witherspoon Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


Enroll Now for September—School-College-Administrative Positions 
From Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New York—42nd Year 


PEnnypacker 5-1223 














TEACHERS—We are all aware of the demand for teachers. However, without proper guidance, 
you may make a wrong move which will prove inconvenient and costly. Why not put your future in 
the hands of an old established agency of recognized merit, a member of 


National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Register now with CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Post Office Box 146, Harrisburg, Penna. 


Phone CEdar 3-5797 


Est. 1913 


Visit our office 


Room 12, Cameron Building, 202 Walnut Street 


\% block from the capitol. 











CLARK-BREWER Teachers Sia 


505 Columbia Bldg. Spokane 4, Wash. 
Our speciality—listings in WESTERN STATES including Calif., Ore., Wash., Alaska 
and Hawaii. FREE REGISTRATION—Mention Penn. School Journal. 
Member—National Association of Teachers Agencies. 


C.J. Cooil, Mgr. 





ADAMS “se 
AGENCY 
605 14th Street, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 
Member NATA Write Today 21st YEAR 
$4,000 — Positions — $7,000 


ALBERT 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
COLLEGE BUREAU 


Since 1885 three generations of the 
Albert Family have offered person- 
alized efficient reliable service to 
educators at all levels from kinder- 
garten through university ona 
Nation-Wide basis. 


37 SO. WABASH AVE. 


CHICAGO 3) 


MEMBER NATA ILLINOIS 




















COLONIAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


42 Court Street 


JEfferson 8-5400 


Morristown, N.J. 


Centrally located in rapidly growing area—Top salaries and generous an- 
nual increments—All grades and Administration—Public and Private 


Wrile or phone for registration blank 


Harry G. Stuart 


William A. Busch 








288 Sunrise Highway 





THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Rockville Centre, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


Excellent Elementary, Secondary Teaching and Administrative positions. Top Salaries. Eastern States 
— New York State and especially on LONG ISLAND. 


Member N.A.T.A. 
19th year 
WRITE FOR REGISTRATION FORM 
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PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
the Vabley of the 
SERVING ARIZONA 4.04 SOUTH 


BALTIMORE csc” 
AGENCY 
Nation wide school and college placements in teaching 
and administration. Write, telling us about yoursel! 
William K. Yocum, Manager 


Established 1925 Member N. A. T A. 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1.Md. 





PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 

















the Association, the following: shall 
and. are hereby authorized to per- 
form the duties of such offices until 
otherwise directed by the Executive 
Council: In the absence of the 
President, the Vice President shall 
act as President. In the absence of 
the Treasurer or the Executive Secre- 
tary, an Associate Executive Secre- 
tary in the order of seniority of ap- 
pointment, or otherwise an Assist- 
ant Executive Secretary having senior- 
ity by length of service shall act as 
Executive Secretary or Treasurer, 
as the case may be 

Membership in Departments—On mo- 
tion of Mr. Shank, seconded by Doc- 
tor Addleman, Council approved the 
request to appoint a committee to 
define membership in the several De- 
partments of the Association. Mrs 
Boyd appointed Mr. Shank, chair- 
man, Mr. Burkhart, Doctor Chatter- 
ton, Mr. Pfeiffer, Doctor Sauvain, 
and Mrs. Shupe. 

COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS—Mrs. 
Boyd announced the personnel of the 





DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENT VACANCY 


The Charleroi Area School District, embracing 2400 
students K through 12, 110 teachers, 7 buildings, with 
a million dollar budget, will receive applications for 
the position of District Superintendent. Capable, 
energetic, ex] erienced person de-ired, preferably with 
a doctorate in Ed. Admin. Application may be made 
to L. Vernon Frye, President, Board of School Di- 
rectors, Charleroi Area Schools, Sixth St. & Washing- 
ton Ave., Charleroi, Pa. Deadline: March 15, 1950. 





Placing teachers and 
administrators in pub- 
lic, private schools and 
colleges of N. Y., N. J., 
Penna., Md. and Del. 


HORNING 


Ralph V. Horning, Ed.D. 


TEACHERS 
AON BBB GAS 


KELLOGG TEACHERS AGENCY 


31 Union Sq. West, New York 3, N Y 
Tel. ALgonquin 5-7467 


PLACING TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS 
SUCCESSFULLY SINCE 1889 


Send for Enrollment Blank—Free Registration 
Member Natl. Assn. of Teachers Agencies 











appointive committees for the year. 
On motion of Mr. Bierman, seconded 
by Mr. Gabler, the appointments 
were approved. 
ADJOURNMENT 
cil adjourned. 


-At 3:00 p.m., Coun- 
—~H. E. GAYMAN, 
Executive Secretary 


oe 


Retirement Problems 


TheCommitteeon Retirement Prob- 
lems held its last meeting in 1959 on 
December 4 and 5. Richard E. Mof- 
fitt, chairman, presided. 

A. C. Moser, associate executive 
secretary, reported the status of re- 
tirement legislation. 

Rex T. Wrye, secretary of the Re- 
tirement Board, and Paul Wueller, 
executive director of the Joint State 
Government Commission, met with 
the committee Saturday morning — 
WILLIAM A. Doane, secretary 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


OpEN WONDERFUL NEw Wor _pbs. . .WAKE 
Up anpD READ. Organization Handbook, 
National Library Week, 24 W. 40th 
Street, New York 18, N. Y.. $0.35 

OPPORTUNITIES THAT Books OFFER. A 
bibliographic survey of current literature 
in which books are discussed as they per- 
tain to the above theme for the 1960 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth. Children’s Book Council, Inc., 
175 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. $0.15 

PARENTS TEACH ALSO. 
Life Insurance Co. Lancaster 

PENNSYLVANIA BIRDLIFE. Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, Harrisburg. $1 

PREPARING ‘TEACHERS FOR SECONDARY 
ScHoors. Pilot Study II of an Experi- 
mental Program in Teacher Education 
conducted by Temple University. Joseph 
S. Butterweck, Director, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia 


Educators Mutual 


Propucts List CircuLar. Opportunities 
for Small Businesses. Small Business 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 

SciENCE MATERIALS CENTER Catalog and 
Supplement. Science Materials Center, 
59 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. 


Your CuHitp May Be A GIFTED CHILD. 
Ruth Carson. Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 291. Public Affairs Committee, 22 
E. 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. $0.25 





401 Juniper Bldg. 


{ 5-1745 
Kingsley | 5-1746 





THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Teachers for Schools—Schools for Teachers—Every Day in the year 
Registration here means constant consideration for promotion 


Personal Discriminating Service 


Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


E. F. Maloney 
E F. Maloney, Jr. b iciieens 











TEACHERS—We have officially listed hundreds of splendid positions—Elementary 


—Secondary—College. 


Why not investigate these through us? Our many years of experience 


in placing teachers—over thirty four years under the same management—give you expert quid- 


ance—so important in seeking a Tae Write immediately. 


to you—in inexperienced hands 


“Why put your future—so important 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Established 1880 


Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


80th Year 


205 NORTH SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 








944-994 Union Trust Blidg. 


mentary. high school. 
national service. 


Atlantic 1-5398 





PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 


PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


We have excellent teaching positions available every month of the year. 
college and administrative. 


Enroll now. WRITE—PHONE—VISIT. 
Member N.A.T.A. 


Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 


Fle- 
Concentrating on local and 


Jane.R. Bostock, Mgr. 











NORTH JERSEY 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
NEW JERSEY 

LOwell 7-4430 


ant ©] A’ LOO) OF 
24 N. Van Brunt St 


Write Or Phone For Application Form 














NEW JERSEY 


SPECIALIZING IN 

NEW JERSEY PLACEMENT 
Teaching - College - Administrative 
“Member National Association Teachers Agencies” 


226 East Hanover Street, Trenton 8, N. J. 





G. EDWARD McCOMSEY, Manager 








NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
(MEMBER N. A. T. A.) 


School administrators & teachers are finding positive 
help with their personnel problems through this office. 


Reliable services for nearly 40 years! 


1836 Ave., Cleveland Gt Ohio 
CH 1-815 1-4898 


: G. Protheroe, igs 
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1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower 
Columbus 15, Ohio 





TEACHERS PLACEMENT 
Nation-Wide 

We have constantly many good positions to be filled. 

teachers who are presently unemployed or who are seeking advancement. 


No registration fee. NO OBLIGATION UNTIL ACCEPTANCE OF A POSITION. 
N.A.T.A. 


SERVICE 


We can help well qualified 


Vernon M. Riegel, Manager 
Phone: CApital 4-2882 
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Life demands a great deal of sameness 
of all those who participate in living. 
But human differences are as precious 
as human conformity. Personality is 
the highest attribute of human life, and 
personal ty depends in major part 
upon differences. But personality goes 
deeper than merely an outward show 
of differences. It is the mysterious 
spirit which can transform the tedium 
of sameness into inspired differences. 
—Peabody Journal of Education 





DORSEY TOURS 


INC. 
(since 1939) 


HAWAII 
Choice of 
ship, plane, 
bus: circle 
tour, private 
coach to 
coast. $580- 


EUROPE 
Repeating 
1958 tour. 
$1298 — 18 
countries, see 
Passion Play, 
all expenses 
from New 
York. 





CALIFORNIA and NEA, in Los An- 
geles. Travel with fellow-delegates in 
private, chartered coach. 4 weeks, circle 
cot U. S., first class hotels, nightly, 


NEW ENGLAND-CANADA, 1 week 
cruise; N. Y. Plays included. 


Come travel with me: a million miles of 
travel experience — | am happy to share 
it all with YOU. 


Check tours above for free itineraries, and 
send WITH YOUR NAME AND AD- 
DRESS to 


MRS. DAISY DORSEY 
504 Elizabeth Avenue 
South Charleston 3, W. Va. 














Yours... for the Asking 


It’s later than you think, Right now is 
the time to check over the items in this 
column. Indicate on the coupon which you 
can use and your requests will be forwarded 
to the advertisers promptly. Please be sure 
to fill in your address completely and with- 
out abbreviations. 

120. CatatoGc of supplies for handicraft 
work in mosaics, copper tooling, cop- 
per, enameling, reed and wrought iron 
and 30 different crafts to woodenware 
and wood carvings. (American Handi- 
crafts Co.) 

123. BrocHureE of sample gift tie ribbon 
and gift wrap paper. It suggests ways 
to earn money for group activities. 
(Ideal Gift Tie) 

124. 1960 SummeR SEsSIONS BULLETIN. 
Gives details of all courses offered, as 
well as extracurricular activities. (Uni- 
versity of Minnesota—Duluth) 

125. Poison Ivy Posters for classroom dis- 
play- 11” x 14” in color illustrating and 
describing Poison Ivy, Oak, and Sumac. 
Miniatures for distribution to pupils. 
Indicate quantity desired. (Ivy-Dry 
Corporation) 

127. Europe 1960, a folder outlining com- 
plete itinerary of 23-day tour of 12 
European countries, including the 
Passion Play. (Lanseair Travel Serv- 
ice, Inc.) 

136. FoLDER on summer travel in Europe to 
provide “Sightseeing with Insight.” 
Gives complete itinerary, sailings, and 
flights. (Miami University Abroad) 

137. BRocHURE on study and travel in 
Mexico in 1960. Shows itinerary of 
field trips. Courses: Spanish, Art, and 
History. College credit. (Taxco 
Summer School) 

15. SAMPLE of Vintex dish cloth with de- 
tails of money-making plans for school 
clubs. (Vine Associates) 

28. GuIDE TO EXAMINATION OF WEBSTER’S 
New Worvp Dictionary. An 8-page 
brochure showing features of modern 


dictionary. Includes a composite page 
on 34 components. (World Publishing 
Co.) 


45. ScieNcE Kits for elementary, junior 
high and primary grades. See ad in 
this issue for Science Kit, Inc. 

48. For BetTTerR, FASTER READING is a 
four-page brochure that describes and 
illustrates the Rateometer, a motor 
driven device for improving reading 
rate and comprehension, the Eye-Span 


50. 


DS: 


63. 


69. 


Ti: 


99. 


103. 


105. 


BES: 


139, 


Trainer, and the Flash-Tachmenz. 
(Audio-Visual Research) 

List OF FREE TEACHING AIDS on coal, 
mining, and the uses of coal. (National 
Coal Association) 

LITERATURE On Orient cruises, indicate 
interest in first class, econcmy tourist, 
cargolines, round the world, holiday 
cruises, between New York and Cali- 
fornia. (American President Lines) 
BrocHvur_E on a different kind of tour 
through Europe and a corner of Africa. 
Describes itinerary and gives cost for 
20 countries in 70 days, summer 1960. 
(Europe Summer Tours) 

FOLDERS On summer sessions at 
Guadalajara, Mexico, and Valencia, 
Spain, and the itineraries of Tours of 
Europe for 1960. University of San 
Francisco Extension. (Dr. Carlos G 
Sanchez) 

FoLpDER outlines courses offered in 
Summer School at Guadalajara, 


Mexico. Accredited program of the 
University of Arizona. (Prof. Juan B. 
Rael) 


LITERATURE on European Summer 
tour on which college credits may be 
earned if desired. (Mrs. Phyllis 
Whinrey) 

FRANCE, a 16-page booklet contains in- 
formation on what to see and look for 
in various regions of France. Included 
will be information on Eurailpass, the 
one ticket good for two months of un- 
limited railroad travel in 13 European 
countries. (French National Rail- 
roads) 

HaAwall, THE ALOHA STATE is a reprint 
of an article from World Book En- 
cyclopedia on our 50th state. (Field 
Enterprises) 

New Posture Posters provide dif- 
ferent approach to teaching the funda- 
mentals of healthful posture. Set of 4 
in color, plus good posture award 
badge. (American Seating Company) 
CaTALoG of the Graduate Summer 
School for Teachers. The curriculum 
includes courses in art, astronomy, 
biology, chemistry, economics, geol- 
ogy, government, history, literature, 
mathematics, music, philosophy, phys- 
ics, and psychology. (Wesleyan Uni- 
versity) 


2. Your CAREER IN ART. Questions and 


answers about careers in advertising 
art; illustration, photography,  in- 
dustrial, interior, and fashion design; 
fashion illustration; fabric design and 
art teaching. A vocational guide. 
(Philadelphia Museum College of Art) 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. E, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


where more than one copy is available. 
120. 123. 124. K25. 12 
50. 53. 63. 69. 77. 99. 





EEE A NR AD PEAS thee OU rte rae 


USE THIS COUPON 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled 
4c is enclosed for each number circled. 
136. 137. 15; 
103. 105. 113. 139. 142. 


CIRCUS IMMER '5 5s Sv auch See tae SU iy ees ooo aloe orn © lee oa eee wee ra a per RR hohe Be 
TCTIGO ETC E PAPO eS hie ioc oa) 9 she les Hala RID Oe a Re ete Sewlene Ses ett ena ean a 
en CA ee PN Ne cl tar ares ey EATS Ae peri , Pennsylvania 
PSPONNCHIL MOUS, os. 025 cuca east eee ok oe wee 


Available only in the United States of America 


Available in 

school year of 

1959-60 only 
I indicate quantity desired 


28. 45. 48. 
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Index to Advertisers 


Adams Teachers Agency............ 306 
Albert Teachers’ Agency............ 306 
Allvrvand Bacon; Ines... cee 314 
American Handicrafts Co........... 318 
American Playground Device Co..... 310 
American President Lines........... 321 
American Seating Co.: £60265. eis 280 
Arizona Teacher Placement Agerey 306 


Audio Visual Research....... oe 


Gifted in English from page 285 


of the short story. Each pupil writes 
an original story that is mimeo- 
graphed and circulated. 

During the second quarter of the 
year the pupils write original poems 
on all subjects ranging from football 


articles are created. In the final 
part of the year each pupil writes an 
original play. Often these plays are 
used by the drama club the following 
year. 

All in all, as a result of the creative 
writing course and the English semi- 
nar, the pupils are enjoying them- 

















Baltimore Teachers Agency......... 306 to flowers. The third quarter of the selves, feeling pangs of accomplish- 
ee eee ee me LH year finds the pupils working in the ment and creating—something which 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co........ 316 field of journalism. In this phase we see so little of today in our so- 
Central Teachers Agency........... 300 of the course feature stories and news ciety of “followers.” 
Charleroi Area Schools. ............ 307 
Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency...... 306 
Coca-Cola: Cons... 2.0353 Inside back cover 
Colonial Teachers rr. 306 
Compton & Co., F. E .) ave BES eo Sas 
Curt Teich & Co., Wie os aod 315 
Dorsey Tours, SST REG REO 308 | 
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Educators Mutual Life I anceCo.. 2 ° ° . 
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310 


Europe Summer Tours............. 
Field Enterprises Corp. . . 
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French National Railroads.......... BIS, . 
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uadalajara Summer School. ....... 0 Eibli oe — 
5. 2a CY eee 319 ibling ing ariow 
Horning Teachers Agency........... 307 e GREAT NAMES IN OUR COUNTRY’S 
— ORIG rt el aii ars eee a8 STORY 
RUC cetera ere lead) inves, oe 10 | 
Kellogg _ are PREWOV cians S25. SOR | e OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 
30 OP GOS) | ee Pe ee 310 
yo 5 SR oe anne: bi | e OUR BEGINNINGS IN THE OLD WORLD 
OIC -PSOCHORS. co. 6 ce Metres owes 9 | e NITED STATE 
Lanseair Travel Service, Inc......... 322 | OUR U s s 
Lineotn: Bus Lines... 0.0.0 24.5./05 Be | 
Miami University Abroad........... 313 | a 
National Coal Assn..............+. 303 |f The GOOD ENGLISH Series, Grades 2-8 
Nationwide Insurance Co........... 311 | : 
Nomad 5 ae ee Ee | Shane + Ferris + Keener 
North Teachers Agency....... E , 5 
Newbie toon po ta ess 307 | e Flexible Organization to Meet Classroom 
amie = Hes — eae ine Pn Needs 
GIP IAESIS FIOUGE 2 eevee 2 eo ob wees 6 | ‘ a 
Patnisivenia State University see a | ® Abundance of Oral and Written Practice 
SHIGE CORRIONISY. <6 5 55 kcwcsie s haces 00, 301 | * 
Philadelphia Museum College of Art.. "318. | ¢ English Handbooks — Grades 3-8 
Pittsburgh Teachers Bureau......... 307 ® Teachers’ Editions — Grades 2-8 
Row; Peterson Core aie so 314 | 
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LAIDLAW \B4 BROTHERS 


RIVER FOREST, ILL. — SUMMIT, N. J. 
PALO ALTO, CALIF. — ATLANTA, GEORGIA — DALLAS, TEXAS 


No ‘man ever_wetted clay and then 
left it, as if there Jwould be bricks by 
chance and fortune.—Plutarch 
tw) The world is full of wooden people 
who are always doing their best to 
whittle others down.—P. K. Thomajan 
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Professional Administrators for 
Schools. 1960 Yearbook of the Ameri- 
can go pe of School Administra- 
tors. 320 pp. $5 

The plan of this Yearbook falls most easily 
into two parts—Today and Tomorrow. The 

Today section begins with a true story de- 

scription of a school board looking for a new 

superintendent of schools. In the process, 
the board tries to evaluate potential candi- 


America’s 


dates on the basis of their personal qualifica- 
tions, their professional preparation, and 
their prior experience. The issues which 
come before a board in such a situation 
spotlight the topics which are important to a 
discussion of the profession of school ad- 
ministration. The first four chapters are 
devoted to the Today situation. Chapters 
V-X present the reasons why Tomorrow 
should be different from the present scene. 








e Nomad e 
EUROPEAN “Tours 
Allinclusive, All seasons 
Summer 44 days $1095 
Xmas and Easter From 
$475—Free Folder 

P. O. Box 385 
Flint 1, Michigan 


For Teachers--FREE 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL FOLDER 

Study and Travel in MEXICO at low 

cost. 5 hours College credit. Session 

July 27 to Aug. 24. Write for it today: 
TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 

807 N. Main — 











Wichita, Kansas 









) Superior Design, 
' Construction and 
PERFORMANCE 


Star greater 
strength and 
SAFETY! 





PLAYGROUND 
AND SWIMMING 
POOL EQUIPMENT 


The wise choice of experienced 
buyers for nearly half a century. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


a 
é 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 








ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


JRERS OF FINE 
NC SWIMMING 


POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 
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EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, 

Yugoslavia & N. Africa. A different trip — for 

the young in spirit who don’t want to be herded 

around. Also shorter trips. Budget priced. 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 

255 Sequoia, BoxS — Pasadena, California 











UNUSUAL 


Scandinavian Vacation 
North Cape Cruise; Fjords of 
Norway; Lapland; Sweden; Fin- 
land; Denmark. 39 days—$1175. 

_ Extensions to Passion Play and 
FREE BROCHURE other points. Escorted. 


By Boat—June 23NORTHLAND TOURS 











By Air—July 7 Box 7151, Baltimore 18, Md. 








FOR LEASE OR SALE—Atlantic City, N.J., 
332 N. Maine Ave., Ocean Front corner- 
brick bldg. 2—five room apts.—2 baths or use 





as 10 rooms—gas heat—hot water—suitable | 


children’s nursery school or summer enterprise 
—Mrs. Goodhart, Atlantic City 5-8973, 


write or call. 








GROUP: PROFITS 


| Schools, church groups, 


womens clubs, etc., in- 
terested in earning 45 
cents profit on each $1 
sale of attractive Gift 
Tie Ribbons. Also com- 
plete line of gift wrap- 
ping papers. Write for 
FREE sample brochure 
today. 





IDEAL GIFT TIE 


1133 Main Street, Dept. 35-W, Paterson 3, New Jersey | 





BUS TOURS 


14 Day Circle Florida Tour... April 3 to 16 

5 Day Tulip Festival, Holland, Michigan. May 11 to 15 
45 Day Alaska & Yukon Tour. . June 10 to July 24 
and July 29 to Sept. 11 
June 16 to July 17 





32 Day Western Tour U.S.A. 


7 Day Smoky Mountain Tour.... July 4to10 
10 Day St. Lawrence River Cruise... . July 15 to 24 
8 Day New England States. July 24 to 31 
10 Day Wisconsin Dell & Lake Michigan..Aug. 1 to 10 
16 Day Atlantic Provinces, Cabot Trail 

& Nova Scotia...... Aug. 13 to 28 


On the above tours we use our air ride, picture window, air 
conditioned, lavatory equipped buses. 

For more information and 1960 Tour Books — Call 
Hanover MElrose 7-9133 collect, or write 
LINCOLN BUS TOURS 
10 Elim Ave. Hanover, Penna. 

Open 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. Sundays & Holidays 1 to 6 p.m. 
Buses leave Hanover & York. For other points, contact office. 
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Planning America’s Schoo! Buildings. Repor 
of the AASA School Building Com- 
mission. 240 pp. Illus. American 
Association of School Administrators. 


6 
Members of the AASA School Building 
Commission assumed from the start that the 
several aspects of a school building can and 
should be justified in terms of important and 
worth-while features of the’ instructional 
program itself. The school plant is a trans- 
lation of the curriculum and all that it in- 
volves into teaching facilities and space. 
The importance of aesthetic appearance and 
beauty is not overlooked in this book, nor 
does the Commission overlook the obvious 
importance of cost. It believed that sound 
economy should be sought along with 
beauty. Sections of the book give dozens of 
specific suggestions to superintendents, staff 
members, and school boards on how to plan 

a new building and how to publicize its 

needs, together with the _ step-by-step 

routine procedures, including the legal ones, 
necessary to get construction started and on 
to completion. 

Vocational Education for Rural America. 1958- 
59 Yearbook of the NEA Department 
of Rural Education. Illus. 354 pp. 
National Education Association. $4 

Vocational Education for Rural America” 


Boys’ camp seeks outstanding faculty for Nature, 
Pioneering, Crafts, Waterfront, Sailing, Music, Riflery, 
Archery, Tennis. In Berkshire (Mass.), 200 campers, 
32nd year. Salaries from $400 up depending on 
skills, experience. Transportation allowance. Send 
full details. Joseph Kruger, Director, 377 Irving Ave- 
nue, South Orange, N. J. 











——<FKighth Annual Summer Tour 
WESTERN EUROPE, SCANDINAVIA & 
RUSSIA 
60 days—$1295—All Expenses N.Y. 
Or 30 days, $845, 49 days $1085 


CHAPMAN COLLEGE TOUR 
College credit optional—Write for details 
Phyllis Whinrey, 4345 Colfax, No. Hollywood, Cal. 


GUADALAJARA — 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


University of Arizona will offer, in cooperation 
with ors from d University and 
Guadalajara, in Mexico, July 4-—Aug. 12, art, 
folklore, geography, history, language & litera- 
ture courses. Tuition, board & room, $240. Write 
Prof. J. B. Rael, Box 7227, Stanford, California. 


to N.Y. 

















Free color posters 11” x 14” for classroom dis- 
play illustrating and describing 


POISON IVY, OAK & SUMAC 


Also miniatures for distribution to pupils. Sup- 
plied by the makers of IVY-DRY. 


Specify number of posters and number of min- 
iatures needed. Teachers Only — Write: 


Ivy Corporation * Montclair, N. J. 





for Counselors 
Workshop in Advanced Pein i 
Scenic, friendly campv \ My 
y 16 july 18-Avus- 


write ROO 


al @ Institute 


FOR CATALOG, 


University of Minnesota, Duluth 


Duluth |!. Minnesota 
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Now—“Round-the-clock” student accident coverage 


Here’s the most advanced Student Accident cover- 
age plan anywhere, developed by America’s most 
progressive insurance organization. In addition to 
providing accident coverage during school lunch, 
play and travel, Nationwide’s Student Accident 
Plan can include an optional full 24-hour plan 
providing coverage even during summer vacations, 


ATIONWIDE 


America's most progressive insurance organization 


Ke ad 
® Pn peo? 


Nationwide Mutual Insurance Company « home office: Columbus, Ohio 
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holidays, weekends—anytime, anywhere! Provides 
liberal benefits for medical expense, accidental 
death, loss of sight or limbs. Benefits paid regard- 
less of other insurance. And you can count on per- 
sonalized local service. Flexible, too—parents can 
choose this round-the-clock coverage, or school- 
time plan only. Mail coupon for free information. 


| DAP RE aig OR ieee. 








School and Position 





I NATIONWIDE Group Sales Dept., 246 N. High St., Columbus 16, 0. { 
I I'd like information on the following Student Accident plan(s): I 
; 1 “Round-the-clock,” year-round plan DO School-time plan : 
I Name 
i 

I Address q 
l I 
{ I 
I I 


City State 
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today’s 


BRITANNICA 


let 
them find 


answers... quickly ...in today’s 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


When crowded classrooms and 
demanding curricula pinch off your time 
for answering questions, let Britannica 
Junior be your “silent classroom helper.” 


Elementary school children can find 
answers easily because Britannica 
Junior was designed especially for them. 
And as they look, they learn lifetime 
reference skills because Britannica 
Junior is a true encyclopaedia in format 
and indexing. 


In BJ, young readers are not 
discouraged by small type or confused 
by high school material. Eager and 
impatient as they are, children have no 
trouble locating answers quickly through 
Britannica Junior’s unique 
one-volume index. 

For the free teaching aid, “Experiments in 
Atomic Energy,” write to John R. Rowe, 


Room 394-MC, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois. 





DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR UNASSISTED USE BY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 
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describes some basic problems which must 
be faced—the maldistribution of human, 
economic, and educational resources. It 
faces the problems of educating children in 
areas handicapped by limited financial re- 
sources, limited enrolments, and district 
boundary restrictions. “The pressure for 
both general and specialized education will 
continue. On one hand, social and economic 
complexities will call for a breadth of educa- 
tion, and on the other, employment con- 
ditions will demand specialization and 
depth.” This book attempts to give guide- 
lines for filling both of these needs. 


So You Were Elected! Second Edition. 
Virginia Bailard and Harry C. McKown. 
272 pp. Illus. McGraw-Hill. $3.72 

A revised edition of a book which is a 

guide for procedure of officers, committees, 
and club groups connected with organiza- 
tions and activities of young people. Its 
purpose is to present information in a 
streamlined fashion on parliamentary pro- 
cedures, duties of officers, procedures for 
committees, how to handle and account for 
funds, how to write and place publicity, how 
to work together, and how to be a helper as 
well as a leader. 

Handbook of English. Second Edition. Vir- 
ginia Shaffer and Harry Shaw. 512 pp. 
McGraw-Hill. $3.36 

This Handbook describes American Eng- 

lish as it is actually used by careful speakers 
and writers. It shows why some kinds of 
expression are more effective than others 
It emphasizes the importance of clear think- 
ing as an essential both to effective expres- 
sion and to intelligent reading and listening. 
A new format employing a second color 
gives increased prominence to rules, prin- 
ciples, and section numbers. Expanded 
sections on levels of usage, the use of the 
dictionary, and report writing provide ma- 
terials for instruction and reference es- 
sential to the student's work in English and 
his other studies as well. A section on 
taking tests acquaints the student with the 
form and content of college entrance and 
placement tests. There is a comprehensive 
review of sentence diagraming. 


Business Timed Writings. Albert C. Fries and 
Louis C. Nanassy. 64 pp. Prentice- 
Hall. $1.32 

Each timing contains useful information 

for building business competencies or de- 
veloping personality. All the timings have 
been classroom tested. The two figures fol- 
lowing the title of each timing represent the 
stroke intensity and the syllabic intensity. 
Within each of the three parts, timings are 
arranged by stroke intensity. If two timings 
have the same stroke intensity, they are ar- 
ranged by syllabic intensity. The words 
used are based on a general business vocabu- 
lary. All areas of business training are 
covered. 

130 Basic Typing Jobs. Ruth |. Anderson 
and Leonard J. Porter. 60 pp. Prentice- 
Hall. $1.44 

The contents of this book consist of ma- 
terials taken from the files of a variety of 
businesses, plus materials that have been 
used in experimental typing classes. This is 
the first time such a collection has been 
brought together in one book. As soon as 
students have learned the major applica- 
tions of typing, they will profit by com- 
pleting the diversified jobs included. Stu- 
dents who wish to “brush up” their typing 
will find this book suited to their needs. 


The Teacher and the Public School System. 
Percy E.%‘Burrup. 592 pp. Harper. 
$5.25 

This is a basic text for undergraduate 
courses. It treats an often-neglected area 
of teacher preparation: the knowledge of 
how schools are operated, how they are 
financed, how they are influenced by the 
communities they serve, what the teacher 
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should know about the profession and the | 
NEA Code of Ethics, and how the teacher | 
can help improve the effectiveness of the | 
educational system. 
General Mathematics, Terms 3 and 4, Adapted. 
146 pp. Curriculum Office, Philadelphia 
Public Schools 
This guide is an adaptation of the “Guide 
to the Teaching of General Mathematics, 
Terms 3 and 4, Mathematics for the Con- 
sumer.’ It is written to meet the needs of 
teachers of slow learning pupils who are un 
able to follow the regular curriculum success- 
fully. The book is prepared for the tenth 
grade of Philadelphia Senior High and 
Vocational-Technical Schools. The adapted 





EUROPE 


“Sightseeing with insight’’ 
Gibraltar — Italy — Austria — Switzer- 
land — Germany — France — Belgium 
— Holland — England. 8th year — 
University sponsored — professionally 
planned — students — teachers — in- 
terested adults — June 24 to Aug. 22. 
Luxury ships. . .$1495. — air. . .$81.60 
extra. Write for illustrated folder to 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY ABROAD 
Oxford 10, Ohio 




















| able new art of string painting. 





JAPANESE PAINTING 


Fascinating and simple as can be to do. 
Enchantingly Oriental in effect. 
It’s string, water colors and paper. 


New HORN 


a suggestior 





we hope proves helpful 





Show your students the enjoy- To get seasonal designs, try 
light spring pastels, gaudy sum- 
mer hues, warm autumn shades, 
soft winter tones. For bold trop- 
ical florals try 2 brilliant colors; 


subtle monochromatic, light tints. 


Its appeal is to any grade-school 
age. It is sure to intrigue and 
stimulate young imaginations. 

With only common string, tem- 
pera or powdered water colors and 
paper, youngsters create novel 
double-image designs. Each de- 
sign is a delightful surprise; every 
pattern is new and exciting—the 
paint-soaked strings having fallen 
into their own pattern on paper. 


EASY HOW-TO-DO-IT 


Use tempera or powdered water 
colors. Make a few trial tests to 
find best paint consistency. 


Drop onto a fold Fold paper over. 
Press down and 


pull out string. 





dipped in paint. 





Try one color. 





Then, different 
colored strings, 


I 
t 
t 
{ 
I 
| 
! 
of paper a string ! 
1 
t 
| 
I 
} 
I 
! 
! 







Enjoy the little lift 
you get from the 
lively, long-lasting flavor of delicious 
Wrigley’s Gum. And, remember 
that the smooth, satisfying chewing helps 
relieve tensions. (Aids digestion, too). 
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TEACH STEP, AT THE PUPIL’S OWN PACE WITH 
READING step 


THE ALICE AND JERRY READING PROGRAM 


Grades 1 through 6 
THE NATION’S BASIC READERS 


Separate teaching plans for superior, average and immature groups make it possible 
for the teacher to gear each lesson to the individual. The first step, the Readiness 
Program, measures the extent to which the pupil is ready for reading, and provides 
training commensurate with his needs. As the child prozresses through the Pre- 
primer and Primer Programs, the reading experiences grow more engrossing and 
challenging. The Basic Readers broaden the pupil’s reading horizon — at his 
own rate of absorption — with a systematic presentation of skills and a gradual 
and logical introduction of new words. Each reader contains excitingly-told, 
child-interest stories, attractively illustrated in full color. Complete Teacher’s 
Guidebooks are easy to use, with helpful paragraph and marginal headings. Also 
available are many teaching aids, correlated for use with the texts . . . Textfilms; 
Diagnostic Tests; Workbooks; Rebus, word, phrase and sentence cards; Big pic- 


Evanston, Illinois 





tures; Picture dictionary; and pupils’ achievement books. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Elmsford, New York 














EXPLORING game (XPLORING. 
g SCIENCE SCIENCE 


ONE FOUR 


EXPLORING XPLORING 
SCIENCE pees 


THREE abe 
THURBER THURBER 


Pennsylvania Representatives: 





EXPLORING SCIENCE 
“With a new Look’’ 


This popular “‘science-doing”’ series for 
Grades 1-6 by Dr. Walter A. Thurber has 
been newly revised for 1960. Each book 
has been strengthened by changes in both 
art and text matter. Much up-to-date 
material on the Space Age has been added 
to Books 4, 5, and 6. Book 4 now shows 
how a rocket revolves around the earth, and 
includes material on jet propulsion. Ma- 
terial on man-made moons has been added 
to the chapter on astronomy in Book 5. 
New information and pictures of jet engines 
and rockets add interest to Book 6. Glossa- 
ries of scientific terms have been included 
in Books 3-6. 

Teachers’ Editions have been revised in 
accordance with the texts and contain ex- 
pert, detailed directions for a rich and 
challenging science program. 


Harry Eaton, Taylor Avenue, Wyalusing 


Carl Heffner, 422 Perry Avenue, Greensburg 
David J. Schleicher, 1333 Garfield Avenue, Wyomissing 


_ ALLYN and BACON, Inc.—Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
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courses contain techniques which have been 
used with slow learners. The courses-have 
grown out of units devised and shared by 
teachers over a period of years. 
Readers—Ready to Go, Readiness, $0.84; 
Ready to Read, Readiness, $0.84; Come 
Here, Pre- Primer, $0.56; Stop and Look, 
Pre- Primer, $0.60; Come with Me, 
Primer, $2.19; Away We Go, grade 1, 


$2.28; Friends All About, grade 2, 
$2. 52. People on Parade, grade 2, 
$2.56; Into the Wind, grade 3, $2.68; 


Across the Valley, grade 3, $2.72. Teach- 
ers Editions—Ready to Go, Teachers Edi- 
tion, $1.20; Ready to Read, Teachers 
Edition, $1.20; Come Here, Stop and 
Look, Go Up, Teachers Edition, $4.08; 
Come with Me, Teachers Edition, $3.60. 
Workbooks—Studybook for the 3 pre- 
primers: Come Here, Stop and Look, 
Go Up, $0.60; Studybook for Come 
with Me, $0.60; Studybook for Away 
We Go, $0.64; Studybook for Friends 
All About, $0.64. English—American 
English, Book |, grade 1, $1.60; Ameri- 
can English, Book Il, grade 2, $1.60; 
American English, Book Ill, grade 3, 
$3.20. Teachers Editions—Teachers Edi- 
tion, American English, Book |, $1.60; 
Teachers Edition, American English, Book 
Il, $1.60. Winston. 

The Winston basic readers communica- 
tion program spells out in detail how children 
can be taught to read in both group and in- 
dividualized situations, for both approaches 
are needed for maximum pupil growth. 
Step-by-step instructions are given for group 
reading using basic readers, and individu- 
alized reading using library books and other 
materials. ‘The two books in the readiness 
program use the experience story, which 
becomes the basis for introducing the child 
to reading. 
exciting stories with a plot and with a the- 
matic soundness. The illustrations in all 
the books assist in developing thinking- 
readers. The readers recognize the im- 


portance of context in identifying words. | 


As early as possible phonetic and structure 
clues are combined for auditory-visual dis- 
crimination training. These are indicated 
with a symbol in the Teachers Editions. The 
aim of the Winston American English books 
is to narrow the gap between vernacular 
speaking and more exact writing. Through 
these, children will acquire richer means of 
oral and written expression, greater listening 
efficiency, and deeper and more lasting 
literary appreciations. 


Books, Young People, and Reading Guidance. | 


Geneva Hanna and Mariana K. 
McAllister. 234 pp. Harper. $2.75 
For use of teachers, librarians, parents, 
and others concerned with guiding the read- 
ing of young people of junior and senior high 
school age, and as a text for college courses in 
literature for young people. Books of in- 
terest to young people are used throughout 
the text to illustrate points under discussion. 
Emphasis is given to contemporary books, 
although titles chosen also include books of 

the past that still appeal to young people. 
Psychology at Work in the Elementary School 
Classroom. Phillips, R. L. Duke, 
y M. V. DeVault. 408 pp. Harper. 

5 


This book presents a selected group of | 


research studies chosen in terms of their 
particular value to elementary classroom 
teachers. These are supplemented by ap- 
plications to classroom situations and com- 
mentary by a trio of educational psycholo- 
gists who, at the same time, are also special- 


ists in some aspect of the elementary school | 


curriculum. 

Essentials of Business Arithmetic. 
tion. E. M. Kanzer and W. 
Heath. 502 pp. $3.80 
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| SELL VINTEX Gry 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 

lly known h hold cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 28,N.J. 


Serving national organizations for over 30 yeors 














The basic readers provide | 


Fourth Edi- | 
L. Schaaf. | 


The revision of this book first published in 








SUPPLEMENT YOUR INCOME 
Ideal distribution business, available 
on an EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE basis. Sell 


Curteccheolor® 3-2D tecal view 


post cards, folders, and related items, 
through retail outlets. Very pleasant 
to handle and highly profitable. Sales 
are at their peak during summer 
months, and can be handled part-time 
thereafter. 
Investment in inventory necessary. 
Write Dept. 10T, 

CURT TEICH & COMPANY, INC, 

1733-1755 Irving Park Road 
Chicago 13, Illinois 











art 
supplies 


PITTSBURGH 





School Supplies and Equipment 


KURTZ BROS. 
CLEARFIELD, PA. 


Use 
Materials — Especially 
Selected for Schools 


PAOLI, PA. 











5 records and 
11 Multiplication Quiz Cards 





Musical Multiplication Records 


Now let your class have fun drilling on the tables 
from Twos through Twelves 


Now for the first time the Multiplica- 
tion Tables have been set to music and 
put on records! Thousands of schools 
have ordered these new Bremner Multi- 
plication Records. Teachers and pupils 
find them a welcome change from the 
monotony of routine drill. 


Each table—from the Twos through the 
Twelves—has its own distinctive tune 
and catchy jingle. Fife, drum and clari- 
net lead the drill in a gay, spirited 
tempo. Because children habitually 
memorize their records, they quickly 
master the multiplication tables with 
these records. 


A school principal in Lewiston, Pa. 
writes: “Our children are taking new 
interest in learning their multiplication. 
Your records have a unique approach 
and a good one. Excellent investment 
for schools and parents.” 


The set consists of 5 double-faced rec- 
ords (one table on each side) and 11 
quiz cards. There is a musical quiz 
game for each table. Everyone in your 
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class will have fun trying to “beat the: 
man on the record” in the quiz. 


Bremner Musical Multiplication Rec- 
ords are sold only by mail—not avail- 
able in stores. If not delighted after 
five days trial, return them for full re- 
fund. Complete set only $9.95 postpaid. 
Please specify 45 rpm or 78 rpm speed. 


ee ee eee 
i 
1 BREMNER MULTIPLICATION RECORDS LJ 
I Dept. V-142 WILMETTE, ILLINOIS . 
§ Please send me a set of 5 Multiplic ation Rec- 4 
§ ords and 11 Quiz Cards. I undevs‘and that if & 
g I am not fully satisfied, I can retul: n the com- & 
1 plete set within five days for full refund. i 
4 4 
a © $9.95 enc. 0 School purchase order er. . 
‘0 45 RPM O 78 RPM § 
1 H 
SMOG: 05 <a Uiesccdcaddvaencaudannaae y 
i 
i i 
J 
Bo ST Mere yee Coccccccccce t 
r 
- 5 
DB. 0.66 ce abet ecudacecceddecscined i 
. 1 
1 
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Youll S 


ee more, 





relax more On a 


Canadian Pacific vacation 


You'll never forget your 2,881-mile trip 
along the Banff-Lake Louise route aboard 
“The Canadian,” Canada’s only stainless- 
steel scenic-dome_ streamliner. From 
high up in the Scenic Domes, you'll thrill 
to the breath-taking view of the snow- 
capped peaks and timbered trails of the 
majestic Canadian Rockies. 

And aboard “The Canadian,” you'll 
find accommodations superb, th¢ service 
unsurpassed. Choice but inexpensive 
meals are served in the Skyline Coffee 
Shop, the finest cuisine in the Deluxe 
Dining Room Car. Coach seats are re- 


served at no extra cost. You may also 
travel tourist or first class. 

In daily service throughout the year, 
“The Canadian” links Montreal and 
Toronto in the East with Vancouver in — 
the West. The world’s longest, smoothest, 
scenic-dome ride! For full information 
see your local travel agent or: 


581 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Plaza 9-4433 


















HARRISBURG, PA. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S 
CAPITAL HOTEL 








an cross From the Beautiful 
Park of Pennsylvania’s 
Bs wy: State Capital. 
Phone 
CEdar %& Air Conditioned Rooms 
8-7211 %& Television 


Located Directly 










Ee 
















Family 
Rates 





5S Fautut 
Keideuvatilt | 















PIGEON HOLE PARKING 


Direct Lobby Entrance 
MARK W. SWEGER, Vice President and Managing Director 
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1936 includes these significant changes: (1) 
shifting the Review of Fundamental Proc- 
esses to the end of the book; (2) bringing 
most of the data of business in line with con- 
temporary economic conditions, and (3) 
introducing new pictorial and _ illustrative 
material. The text is suited to introductory 
courses in junior colleges, community col- 
leges, technical institutes, institutes of 
practical and applied science, and the like. 
Business Dictionary. Louis C. Nanassy, Mont- 
clair State College, New Jersey, and 
William Selden, Chief, Division of Busi- 
ness Education, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg. 270 pp. Illus. 
Prentice-Hall. $2.96 
An alphabetical list of business and econ- 
cmic terms, including those related to ac- 
counting, automation, banking, business 
law, clerical activities, communications, 
consumer living, economics, government, 
insurance, investments, labor relations, mail, 
management, merchandising, personality, 
reference books, secretaryship, selling, ship- 
ping, supplies and equipment, taxation, 
transportation, travel, and others. In ad- 
dition, the book contains other information 
usually found only in a variety of encyclo- 
pedias and handbooks. Eighteen tables in 
the Appendix provide reference information 
on proofreader’s marks, postal services, air- 
line codes, duplicating machines, letter 
styles, etc. 


Addresses of Book Companies 


The addresses of the publishers of the 
books reviewed are: 

American Association of School Administra- 
tors, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6,9 C, 

Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
16, N. Y. 

D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston 16, Mass 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y 

National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Philadelphia Public Schools, Curriculum 
Office, Room 208, Administration Build- 
ing, Parkway at 21st St., Philadelphia 3 

Prentice Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J 

John C. Winston Co., 1010 Arch St., 
Philadelphia 7 


a 


Books Received 


Friendly House Publishers, 65 Suffolk St., 
New York 2, N. Y.: 
THE WoRLD OF WONDERFUL DIFFERENCE. 
Hans Guggenheim. $2.50 


Greenwich Book Publishers, 489 Fif:h Ave., 


New York 17, N. Y.: 
FLAMING Desire. Charles J. Krivachek. 
$2.50 
GRANDMA'S MAKE-uP Stories. Annabel 
Cornelius. $1.95 
ba Stop—Mars! David Edwards. 
$2.75 
Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36,1. Ye 
How to Use ADDING AND CALCULATING 
Macuines. Second Edition. A. L. Wal- 
ker, J. K. Roach, J. M. Hanna. $2.96 
D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boson 16, Mass.: 
Mes PREMIERES LECONS DE FRANCAIS. 
Frances H. Patterson. $1.80 
SEGUNDO CurSO ProGRESANDO. J. M. 
Pittaro and Alexander Green. $4.80 
Uxises CrioLLo. Jose Vasconcelos. $2.25 


| McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd 


St., New York 36, N. Y.: 
ALGEBRA: Its BiG IDEAS AND Basic 
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WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY | 


GRADUATE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 





ARE YOU HE WHO WOULD ASSUME A PLACE TO TEACH... HERE 
IN THE STATES? THE PLACE IS AUGUST, THE TERMS OBDURATE 








Society expects teachers to be thoughtful, well read, well 
informed people; to have a high degree of competence in one 
or two subjects, plus familiarity with others of general interest. 

Wesleyan University maintains its Graduate Summer School 
in order to help teachers meet these demands. Only edu- 
cators are admitted. We welcome men and women who are 
teachers or administrators in public or private elementary 
or high schools who meet our modest entrance requirements. 
We offer courses in Art, Astronomy, Biology, Chemistry, 
Economics, Geology overnment, History, Literature, 
Mathematics, Music, Philosoph , Physics and Psychology. 

In order to encourage teachers to take up new subjects 
(and thus to become the widely educated people society ex- 
pects them to be) we provide elementary courses in all these 
subjects. But though they are elementary they are not easy; 
the werk is hard and abundant. (Of course we offer a larger 
number of advanced than of elementary courses.) 

The courses are designed especially for teachers, the 
classes are small (average enrollment: ten per section), the 


Walt Whitman 


student is able to discuss, question, obtain individual atten- 
tion. Many good teachers have found the work interesting, 
rewarding, and a means of personal and professional oud 

Teachers who complete thirty hours earn the degree of 
Master of Arts in Liberal Studies. 

Students who live on campus are housed in attractive new 
dormitories. 

Extra-curricular activities include swimming, tennis and 
other sports, square dances, concerts, trips to Tanglewood 
(Boston Symphony Orchestra), The American Shakespeare 
Theatre at Stratford, and to other nearby summer theaters, 
Ocean beaches, lakes, and state parks are within easy reach. 


CLASSES JULY 7 TO AUGUST 16 


For further information please write to Professor 
Daltry, Director of the Summer School, Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Connecticut. 











To understand and te be undersiecd... 













COMMUNICATION 


|] Winston Basic Readers 
[| Winston American English — 





ss 








by Russell G. Stauffer, Alvina Treut Burrows 
and a team of more than twenty educators 


Here is the first compatible program in reading and 
language arts specifically planned and developed to 
help the learner more quickly attain the skill of 
communicating effectively with others. 

The new program consists of two series of text- 


books, Winston Basic Readers and Winston Ameri- 


can English, jointly authored so that each phase 
of instruction in reading, writing, speaking, and 


listening augments the other... 


... Yet each series may be used independently 
of the other! 


The JOHN C. WINSTON Company | Publishers since 1884 


1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Represented in Pennsylvania by: 


H. W. Cooke C. D. Culler T. R. Price R. J. Wickel 
2430 Mina Drive 526 Highland Ave. 21 Letitia Lane 5747 N. Camac St. 
Allison Park, Pa. Johnstown, Pa. Media, Pa. Philadelphia 41, Pa. 
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NOW IN THOUSANDS 


OF CLASSROOMS! | 






because it has 
passed the 
classroom test 






‘aT A | 
COST AS LOW | 
| 
| 


AS 3/c 

PER PUPIL* 

RATEOM ETER 
Tops the list of America’s 
Reading Learning Aids because 
of its proven performance 





IT’S VERSATILE . . . fits into any reading improve- 
ment program. 
IT’S ACCURATE... Lifetime electric motor pro- | 
vides clock accuracy, trouble-free service. 
STUDENT CENTERED . . . requires minimum assist- | 
ance. Students master its use in minutes. 
EASY ON BUDGET* ... Actual classroom experi- 
ence over a 5-year period shows that costs run as 
low as 37c per pupil. 
Teachers say: ‘‘Pupils love working with them’’ 

“best of its type’’ .. . ‘‘more convenient”’ . . 
“*so quiet”’ . ‘flexible and adaptable’’. . . ‘‘rate 
increase 70 to 300%.’’ 

Complete with manual, carry-case, $35 

5 to 9 units, ea. $31.50 e 10 or more, ea. $29.75 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
Send orders to 
AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 

Dept. PJ-03 523 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5 

FacToRY: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 


DURABLE! 


SIMPLE! EFFECTIVE! 








FOR ALL 


b felt) 


CRAFT 
NEEDS 


SELECT FROM 


MAJOR 
CRAFTS 





over 3 








* Elementary to advanced projects 


* Quality materials at the lowest of 
prices 


* Group packs, quantity discounts 


* Teaching aids, instructive craft 
publications, movies on loan 


NATIONWIDE STORE 
LOCATIONS FOR 
PROMPT SERVICE 

WRITE FOR FREE CRAFTS CATALOG 


AMERICAN | 
HANDICRAFTS CO. 


ADVERTISING DEPT., BOX 1643-STM 
FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 
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Skitts. D. J. Aiken, K. B. Henderson, 
and R. E. Pingry. $3.88 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
ARCHITECTURAL DraFTING. W. J. Hor- 


nung 
MatTHematics. First course. $3.40. 
MaTHEmatTics. Second course. $3.64. 


J. A. Brown, Bona L. Gordey, Dorothy 
Sward, John R. Mayor 

University of Chicago ina, Chicago, IIl.: 
Civic EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
A directory of organizations, 1954. Com- 
piled by Robert Horwitz and Carl Tjer- 
andsen. 1958-59 Supplement. 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


| National Education Association 


ANNUAL REPorT. National Commission on 
Safety Education 

CHECKLIST of materials mailed to subscribers 
to Educational Research Service, 1959 

Group PROCESSES IN ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Louis M. Smith. 





Department of Classroom Teachers and | 


American Educational Research Assn. 
$0.25 

IDENTIFICATION AND EDUCATION OF THE 
ACADEMICALLY TALENTED Student in the 


American Secondary School. Conference 

Report. $1.50 ; 
RESEARCH BULLETIN. December, 1959. 
| $0.60 


QUESTIONNAIRE STUDIES COMPLETED—Bib- 
liography No. 30, 1958-59. Educational 
Research Service. $1 

WHAT EvEeERYONE SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
FINANCING Our SCHOOLS. Committee on 
Educational Finance. $0.50 
The above publications may be secured 

from the National Education Association, 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, | 


DUC 


U. S. Government 

Department of Health, Education, 

and Welfare, Office of Education 

ANALYSIS OF RESEARCH IN THE TEACHING 
OF SCIENCE, July 19%6-July 1957. $0.25 

FACULTY AND OTHER PROFESSIONAL STAFF 
IN INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 
First Term 1957-58. $0.45 

FaRM MECHANICS IN VOCATIONAL AGRI- 
CULTURE. A Survey. $0.15 

QUALIFICATIONS AND TEACHING LOADS OF 
MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE TEACHERS in 
Maryland, New Jersey, and Virginia. 
$0.70 

Statistics OF LocAaL ScHooL SySTEMS: 
1955-56. Cities. $1 

Statutory BASIS FOR ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
SPECIALIZED SERVICE STAFFING IN LOCAL 
ScHoot Districts. $0.75 

STUDIES ON THE TEACHING OF HOoME 
EcoNoMICS IN COLLEGES AND UNIVER- 
sities, 1955-56. $0.55 

WRITERS HANDBOOK FOR THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS. $1 


| Miscellaneous 4 
| COLLEGE ENTRANCE GuIDE. Plenum Press, 


Inc., 227 W. 
N. Y. $1.95 

A CREDO FOR TEACHERS. Fearon Publishers, 
2263 Union Street, San Francisco 23, 
California. 


17th Street, New York 11, 


FEDERAL SUPPORT FOR EDUCATION. The | 


Situation Today. Public Affairs Institute, 
312 Pennsylvania Ave., S. E., Washington 
3, OG. S015 
ForD FOUNDATION ANNUAL REporT. Ford 
He ga 477 Madison Ave., New York 
X: 


2, N 


| IMPROVING INSTRUCTION. Budgeting Your 


Audio-Visual Program. 
Center, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana 
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SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 1960 
University of San Francisco 
GUADALAJARA, Mexico. June 27-July 
29. $240 includes tuition, board, room and 

activities. 
VALENCIA, Spain. July 1-August 93. 
Several plans to fit individual requirements 
from $625 including tuition, board and room, 
and activities, and ROUND TRIP BY PLANE, 
NEW YORK-MADRID-VALENCIA 
UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO TOUR 
OF EUROPE. July and August. 


A first class tour visiting 10 countries of Europe and 
Morocco (Africa). University credits optional. Con- 
ducted by Dr. Carlos Sanchez. 


Information: Dr, Carlos Sanchez 
University of San Francisco, San Francisco 17, California 











DEVEREUX TEACHING AIDS 
ASSIST EACH and EVERY 
CHILD IN THE CLASSROOM! 


e Teaching machines for the classroom 

e Economical, portable, flexible 

e A variety of programmed material 

e Overcomes negativism of repetitious 
situations 

Devereux Teaching Aids allow 

teachers to ‘package their ideas” 

maintaining an ideal student-teacher 

relationship. 

Developed through the cooperation 

of The Devereux Foundation, Devon, 

Pa. 

Classroom tested and recognized 

by experts as an invaluable help 

to teachers. Write for further infor- 

mation, stating your individual needs. 


SMITH-HARRISON, INC. 
DEVON, PA. 


PHILADELPHIA 
MUSEUM 
COLLEGE 

OF ART 


FOR TEACHERS 
July 6— August 19 


Two 3-week Refresher Programs for 
Elementary and Secondary School 
Teachers 














Studio instruction in: 
e Drawing 
e Painting 
e Sculpture 


e@ Ceramics 

© Graphics 

e Design 
Seminars in: 
Curriculum-Methods-Course Planning 
Schedule: 

Elementary School Teachers: July 6- 
July 26. Secondary School Art Teach- 
ers: Aug. 1-Aug. 19 


For program leaflet write 
PHILADELPHIA 
MUSEUM 
COLLEGE 

OF ART 


Dept. P, Broad & Pine, Phila. 2, Pa. 


JOURNAL 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 




















PE 








Science lifts the load . . 

turns the wheels... 

writes the day’s headlines. 

Sciences fires young minds and sets ideas 


in motion. So does 


HEATH ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
by Herman and Nina Schneider 


a series for Grades 1-6 that gives boys and girls 
an at-homeness in their world and a first foundation 
in science that will be more and more valuable 


as time goes on. 





Heath Elementary Science has been 
planned to lighten your load in many ways. 
May we show you what it has to offer? 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


475 South Dean St., Englewood, N.J. 


Representatives: Thomas Q. Bevan, A. L. Cochran, Jacques Surer 





























SECURITY © STABILITY * PEACE OF MIND 


Help protect your most valuable asset... 


YOUR INCOME! 


Through your association’s 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
GROUP INCOME PROTECTION PLAN 


Washington National Teacher Groups are established in 
more than 3,000 school systems throughout the country... 
officially endorsed by 15 state teacher organizations and 
hundreds of progressive local teacher organizations. 


LOCAL OFFICE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
EVANSTON/ILLINOIS 720 Investment Building, 
Pittsburgh 22, and « 
906 Bankers Security Building, 


Philadelphia 7 








| “SPECIALISTS IN TEACHERS GROUP INSURANCE” > 
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BIGGEST 
Vacation 
Catch of the 
Season 















It’s the 1960 edition of 
WESTERN SUMMER TOURS 
—80 pages of vacation lore! 
Here are descriptions of 8 to 20- 
day carefree, escorted, all-ex- 
pense vacations to some of the 
most picturesque and exciting 

regions in America— 


California and its 
unforgettable Yosemite 
the Pacific Northwest 
and Canadian Rockies 
Southern Utah- 
Arizona Wonderlands 


Magic Yellowstone 
and the magnificent Tetons 


Cool Colorado 
and its sky-piercing Rockies 








This popular vacation book 
is yours free! 


Simply mail the 
coupon and 
WESTERN 

SUMMER 
TOURS will 
soon be in 
your hands— 
the prelude 
to a perfect 
vacation. 








(E-69) 


Department of Tours 


Union Pacific Railroad 
1 So. La Salle Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 


fi 


Please send me, free, a copy of WESTERN 
SUMMER TOURS, containing complete descriptions 
of your 1960 vacation tour offerings. 

















Name. 

Address 

City. Zone. State. 
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Notes and News 


Howarp L. RUBENDALL, Massa- 
chusetts educator and clergyman, 
will become president of Dickinson 
College, July 1, 1961, succeeding 
Gilbert Malcolm. Doctor Ruben- 
dall has been president of Northfield 
Schools. Doctor Malcolm will be- 
come college provost and will serve 
as the new president's adviser. 


ALLEN H. WETTER, superintendent 
of Philadelphia schools, has been 
elected president of Temple Uni- 
versity General Alumni Association. 
Doctor Wetter received his bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees from Temple 


CHARLES W. GEMMILL has re- 
signed as associate superintendent 
of the New Cumberland and Red 
Land schools. He will retire in June 
after 44 years in the education field. 
His resignation was accepted with 
regret by the joint school board. 

GEorGE E. Taytor has resigned 
as supervising principal of South 
Middleton Township schools, Boiling 
Springs. He has accepted the posi- 
tion of regional superintendent of the 
Council Rocks schools, a five-district 
jointure on the secondary level with 
headquarters in Newtown, Bucks 
County. He will go to Bucks County 
May I. 


CorneELius J. KNEALING, Portland, 
has been appointed superintendent 
of schools in Northampton County. 
Mr. Knealing, who has been acting 
county superintendent since October 
1, 1959, will complete the unexrired 
term of Robert N. Taylor until July 
2, 1962. 


Witt1amM E. Mappen, Moores- 
town, N. J., former teacher at Car- 
lisle, has been named principal of 
Lower Dauphin Joint High School, 
Dauphin County, by the joint school 
board. He will assume duties March 
15. 


IsalAH D. Bomsoy, Hershey, has 
been elected director of guidance by 
the Lower Dauphin Joint school 
board in Dauphin County. 


RICHARD F. ScHIER, associate pro- 
fessor of political science at Franklin 
and Marshall College, Lancaster, 
has been appointed a deputy super- 
intendent for the Department of 
Public Instruction. State Superin- 
tendent Charles H. Boehm said that 
Doctor Schier will serve as deputy 
for higher education, a post vacated 
last November by Carl E. Siefert. 
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The time 
to begin using 
a College 
Dictionary 
—is in 
High School! 


A college dictionary is specifically 
recommended in preparation for the 
College Board Scholastic Aptitude Tests 





@ MORE ENTRIES (142,000) © MORE EXAMPLES 
OF USAGE @ MORE IDIOMATIC EXPRESSIONS 
e@ MORE AND FULLER ETYMOLOGIES @ MORE 
AND FULLER SYNONYMIES @ MOST UP-TO-DATE 


Officially approved at more 
than 1,000 colleges and universities 
In various bindings, from $5.75 
Write Dept. D-17 for free dictionary guide 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2231 West 110th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 














HERE'S NON-CANCELLABLE 


Hospital — Surgical 
Sickness — Accident 
Protection for 


TEACHERS EXCLUSIVELY 
IN ONE INDIVIDUAL POLICY 


At Surprisingly Low Rates 





TPM'S NEW 
INDIVIDUAL 


TEACHERS SPECIAL 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS POLICY 
WITH OPTIONAL 
HOSPITAL - NURSE-IN-HOME 
INCIDENTAL AND 
SURGICAL EXPENSE RIDERS 
OFFERS ... 


“TAILOR-MADE”’ 
BUDGET PROTECTION 


For Teachers . . . Ages 18 to 60 
NON-CANCELLABLE and 
GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 
To Age 65 





SERONENENEA, h ‘ AES 

For Teachers Special Brochure Write: 

TEACHERS PROTECTIVE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Box 597—Lancaster, Pa. 
e ¢ Serving Teachers Since 1912¢ + 
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STANTON W. SIMKINS became the 
assistant superintendent of schools 
in Warren on February |. He has 
been with the Youngstown, Ohio, 
school system. 

Harry W. Ear.iey of the State 
College at Mansfield has been named 
dean of instruction at the State 
College of Edinboro, according to an 
announcement of Thomas R. Miller, 
president of Edinboro. Doctor Earl- 
ley fills the vacancy created when 
Dean Herman L. Offner accepted a 
position with the United States 
Office of Education. He took his 
new position on February 15. 


JOHN F. FRIEsE, professor of in- 
dustrial arts education at Pennsyl- 
vania State University for the past 
28 years, has retired with emeritus 
rank. 


James W. RussELL, a_ former 
counseling vocational psychologist at 
Northwestern University, has been 
appointed professor of education and 
psychology at the State College, 
California. 

WEstT CHESTER Joint High School 
had Herold C. Hunt, Eliot professor 
of education, Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University, give 
the address at the dedication of its 
new South Junior High School on 
December 6, 1959. This school is a 
one-story, modified campus type build- 
ing planned around the concept of 
the smaller-school-within-a-school to 
house a program of team teaching 
West Chester has developed over the 
past several years. This is a method 
of personalizing education in a mass 
situation. Each 150 pupils is under 
the care of four academic teachers 
who meet three times a week on 
school time to consider pupil needs, 
curriculum, and coordination of learn- 
ing. It does with subject specialists 
what the core teacher does alone. 
G. Arthur Stetson is superintendent 
of West Chester schools. 

JOHN BaRTRAM HIGH SCHOOL, Phil- 
adelphia, received a plaque for “‘ac- 
tivities of exceptional merit” from 
the National Commission on Safety 
Education, a division of the Na- 
tional Education Association. The 
school is one of 25 in the United 
States and the only one in Pennsy!- 
vania to be picked for the award. 
The school became eligible for the 
honor by participating in the Na- 
tional Student Traffic Safety Pro- 
gram which enables junior and senior 
high school students to organize 
activities to promote safety in schools 
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AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES ORIENT CRUISES 


Book passage into a new world! Six sunlit weeks aboard a great 
President Liner—sailing from San Francisco to Honolulu, Yokohama, 
Manila, Hong Kong, and Kobe. 


Go First Class for as little as $918 to Yokohama and back. Or take 
advantage of low-cost Economy Class travel. Fares in 4 and 8-berth 
family-style rooms start at $345 one way. See your Travel Agent now 
or mail coupon below for more information. 





PLEASE RUSH ORIENT CRUISE LITERATURE. I'd like to know about: 


O First Class C Round the World Cruises CO Reduced Fare Orient 
CZ Economy Class ( Summer/Fall Orient Tours Holiday Cruises 


CO New York to California 
CO Cargoliners 7] Sea/Air Itineraries & California to New York 


























NAME 
ADDRESS. 
CITY ZONE STATE 
5\, 
“OK AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES ~~ 
Tan beific Round.the Weld 


$11 CALIFORNIA STREET, DEPT.! SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF. 
American President Lines Offices: 
San Francisco « Los Angeles * Seattie * Chicago * New York ¢ Boston « Washington, D.C. * Honolulu 























Today’s curriculum 
is more demanding 
than ever before! 


1. Its content is expanded. 







2. Its standards are varied and 
exacting. 


All new 
Metropolitan 











Achievement Tests 


for Grades 1-9 


meet today’s challenge 


1. in content.—They offer unmatched coverage of 
today’s curriculum including work-study skills 
and science and social studies content. 


2. in standards.—The norms, based on over 500,000 
pupils in 49 states, represent the most up-to- 
date picture of pupil achievement. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
R. Donald Haverstick and Wm. P. Garrison 
Pennsylvania representatives 
Leon Hoffman, Middle Atlantic Mgr. 
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AMER a 


1960 SUMMER SESSION 


NIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


‘e 


w 
id e 
LS) 





UNIVERSITY OF 








COLORADO — 





SUMMER 
SESSION 


Stimilating study un- 
der renowned scholars 
and (scientists 


Lecture series by emi- 
nent authorities 
Summer -long creative 
arts program 


Mountain recrea- 


tion /pleasures in the 
magnificent Rockies. 


Living accommodations 


in-handsome University 
residence halls. 


Plan your summer to in- 

clude one or more of the 

following terms: 

Full Summer Session— 
June 17 - August 26 


First Five-Week Term— 
June 17 - July 22 
The Four-Week Curriculum 


Workshop— 
June 27 - July 22 


First Three-Week Term— 
July 5 + July 22 


Second Three-Week Term— 
Jauly 25 + August'12. 


Second Five-Week Term— 
_ July 25'- August 26 





Dean of the Summer Session 
McKenna 23 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Boulder, Colorado 


Please send Summer Session 








Bulletin 
Name i — 
Street Address 
City 
State , 





MAIL TODAY! 





and communities. The students con- 
ducted an extensive highway and 
driver safety program including psy- 
cho-physical reaction tests for drivers. 
a study of motor vehicle violations, 
pedestrian safety, automobile inspec- 
tions, neighborhood poster campaigns, 
and behavior codes for students 
riding buses. 





pes 

How shall | be able to rule over 
others when | have not full power and 
command over myself?—Rabelais 

The ultimate result of shielding men 
'from the effects of folly is to fill the 
| world with fools —Herbert Spencer 

a ve 

Experience is a comb which nature | 

aves to men when they are bald. | 


—Old Proverb 





| —)— 
—J The smallest actual good is better 


yh than the most magnificent promise of | § 


\impossibilities—Thomas Macaulay 
allies 
To have known the best, and to have 
© | known it for the best, is success in 





© | life —John W. Mackah 


0 
o Necrology 


'SAMUEL E. WEBER, 83, former Pitts-| @ 

6 | burghschool superintendent, Pres-| 
all ident of the PSEA in 1918, in| 
‘ethaanaali Maryland, February | 


& | ies DENNIS MAHONEY, 83, head of | 


the English department, W est Phil- 


0 | adelphia High School, retired in| 3 


wi | 1942 with a total of 38 years of 
0 service, February | 
C 


LYDE T. SAYLOrR, formersuperintend- | 
om ent of Chester County schools, 


February 9 


EILEEN MartTIN, elementay art) @ 


li. teacher in Sharon schools for 15 
0 years before her retirement, Janu- 
ary 26 


|Mrs. BrrDIE OSBORNE, teacher in| é 


Sharon for 34 years before her re- 


| 
> | tirement, February 16 


b= |Mrs. Mary Louise Rice, Sharon | 


m= | elementary teacher, August 23, 
} 1959 
‘MINNIE WEDEKIND, teacher in Sharon 
& | for 43 years, November 23, 1959 





'J. ANNA Cox, retired New Castle | 
| teacher, October 19, 1959 | 


‘Mrs. CATHERINE McC ONAGHY, teach- | i. 


== | er in New Castle schools before her | 

Z | retirement, December 18, 1959 | 
IRETTA V. Dart, retired principal, | 

oe | New Castle, December 27, 1959 | 
RALPH H. GARDNER, New Castle, re- | 

tired teacher, January 7 | 
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WHY 
| READ? | 


XPERIENCE 


Europe in the ‘‘first 
person" this summer! 


EXPLORE 


Edinburgh, Loch Lomond, 
London! 


BROWSE 


in Brussels and 
Luxembourg. 


ROAM 


through the Rhine Valley, 
the Black Forest. 


LEARN 


more about Lucerne, 
Liechtenstein, Austria, 
Venice. 


SEE 


San Marino, Assisi, 
Rome, Florence. 


PAUSE 


in Pisa, Monte Carlo, 
Nice, Grenoble. 


PENETRATE 


provocative Paris! 


includes round trip 
air fare, hotels, 


most meals, sight- 
seeing, tips, and 
luxury motorcoach 
transportation in 
Europe. Guaran- 
teed accommo- 
dation and tickets 
for the Passion 


Play at Oberam- 
mergau also 
available. 


WRITE: 


Teachers’ Trips 


LANSEAIR 


TRAVEL SERVICE 


1026 17th St., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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ELIZABETH LInpsay, teacher in Canon 
McMillan Joint schools, Canons- 
burg, for 39 years, December 7, 
1959 

KATHERINE A. GEBHARD, teacher in 
Rochester Borough elementary 
schools for 53 years before her re- 
tirement in 1947, December 2, 1959 


Harry KIN, teacher for 29 years, 25 
of which were in Mt. Oliver, Pitts- 
burgh, before his retirement in 
1956, November 13, 1959 

Mrs. SADIE SPEIZER RICHMAN, re- 
tired teacher of Chartiers Valley 
Jointure, Allegheny County, Sep- 
tember 28, 1959 

EpiItH BARNHART, Sunbury, teacher 
in Upper Moreland Township 
schools, Willow Grove, from 1934 
until her retirement in 1946, De- 
cember 14, 1959 

BENJAMIN D. BarnetT, Houtzdale, 
teacher for 40 years before his re- 
tirement in 1946, November 13, 
1959 

E. VERONICA O'’RourKE, director of 
elementary education and cur- 
riculum, Chester School District, 
and educator for 33 years, Decem- 
ber 29, 1959 

Davip E. WILLIAMS, supervising 
principal of Montour Joint schools, 
December 28, 1959 

EmiLy STEWART, Coraopolis, teacher 
in Sewickley for more than 30 years 


before her retirement in 1954, 
January 12 
MARGARET KUCHINIC, teacher in 


Peters Township schools, Washing- 
ton County, for 27 years, January 
10 

CHARLES BAXTER CRITCHFIELD, 89, 
St. Petersburg, Florida, teacher and 
principal in Knoxville for 40 years 
before his retirement in 1939, Jan- 
uary 13 

I. HELEN COYLE, retired Philadelphia 
public school teacher, January 19 

Carrie F. WoLFKILL, Reading, teach- 
er for 23 years before her retire- 
ment in 1946, January 21 

Jos—EPpH H. DENNISON, athletic di- 
rector at Swissvale High School 
and a mathematics teacher for 20 
years, January 28 

AcneEs M. HucHEs, teacher in Phila- 
delphia schools until her retirement 
in 1953, January 27 

HERBERT L. SPENCER, New York 
City, former president of Bucknell 
University, Lewisburg, January 29 

JOHN W, GERMAN, retired chief of the 
Schools Division in the Bureau of 
Maternal and Child Health, State 
Department of Health, January 30 
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Something Extra 
| . . « for the teacher 
| . for their students. 


The New I Learn To Write, grades 1-8. 
Teachable 


Challenging 





Interesting 
. . . the Sensible solution 
to writing. 


E. C. SEALE & COMPANY, INC. 


1053 E. Fifty-fourth Street 


Indianapolis 20, Indiana 


Examination copies sent on request. 














The most interesting roads in France 
—are the Railroad 





FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. Dept. p.¢ 


Name 





Please send me: 
C Illustrated booklet “FRANCE” Address 
C) Information on “ EURAILPASS” City 








State. 
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Calendar 


March 3—Little White House Conf. 
for All Pa. Citizens, Zembo Mosque, 
Harrisburg 

March 15—Charter Day 

March 25-30—NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals, St 
Louis, Mo. 

March 29-April 2—National Science 
Teachers Assn., Annual Conv., 
Kansas City, Missouri 

April—Teaching Career Month 

April 1-2—Pa. Junior Academy of 
Science, Milton Hershey School, 
Hershey 

April 1-11—Free School Day (to be 
observed on any day within this 
period) 

April 2—Pa. Junior Classical League 
Conv., Punxsutawney Area High 
School 


April 2 — In-Service Conf., State 
College, Millersville 

April 2-6—National Art Education 
Assn., Eastern Regional Conf., 
Philadelphia 

April 3-9—National Library Week 

April 6-10—National Assn. for Wom- 
en Deans and Counselors, Natl. 
Conv., Philadelphia 

April 7—Northwestern Pa. Council 
for Social Studies, State College, 
Edinboro 

April 8-9—Pa. Council for the Social 
Studies, Spring Meeting, Roosevelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh 

April 8-9—Pa. School Librarians 
Fifteenth Annual Conf., State 
College, Millersville 

April 8-9—Student PSEA Conven- 
tion, Lebanon Valley College 

April 9—Pa. Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, Annual Spring Conv., 
State College, East Stroudsburg 










e School Science Equipment — 
chemicals, apparatus, 
teaching aids. 


e Many available under NDEA 
— Title Il. 


apparatus — ideal for elementary schools. 
$59.50 


4 
4 


Rona an 
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@ Freight Not Included in Above Prices. 








| SCIENCE KIT LAB — for the enlarged i : 


F inet has a heat and chemical-resistant top; 


- bulletin and peg board; three electric outlets; 
_ 4” rubber-tired, ball-bearing wheels (two 
equipped with swivels and brakes for easy 
_ positioning). $279.00. 


Set “A” — 75 pieces of the finest quality 


Science Kit will save you time...effort...money 


_  @ CURRENT Price Catalogs Available on Request. 
@ Replacement Service — send for free circulars. 


Sering Educators Stuce 1939 
BOX 69 — TONAWANDA, N. Y. 





SCIENCE KIT — Recommended by Science \\ \ 
Text Publishers, ACEI and 32 State Depts. of | 
Education, SCIENCE KITS are found in schools 
in every state. | 
The original, complete, portable laboratory for 
elementary schools, it contains over 80 pieces 
of quality apparatus, manuals (text-correlated) 
and Blough & Blackwood’s Teaching Elementary 
Science. $39.95. 


SCIENCE KIT, JR. — Portable laboratory 
with all the equipment needed for successful 
Science instruction from kindergarten through 
Grade 3. Teacher's Manual of Experiments and “~ 
Teaching Elementary Science Bulletin included. ZAR 
ACEI recommended. $21.75. ; 





science programs in elementary and junior high 
school. Sturdily constructed of maple, the cab- 


Stainless steel sink; plenty of storage space; 









Set “B” — 134 pieces of equipment 
Selected especially for Junior H. S. use. <UL 


$99.50 | | 
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Say you saw if in the Pennsylvania Schoo! Journal 





April | |-14—American Personnel and 
Guidance Assn. Conv., Philadelphia 

April 14—Pa. School Counselors Assn. 
Annual Conf., Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, Philadelphia 

April 14-16—Eastern Business Teach- 
ers Assn., Sheraton Hotel, Phila- 
delphia 

April 21-23—Pa. Assn. for Safety 
Education, Eleventh Annual Conf., 
Allenberry 

April 21-23—Department of Class- 
room Teachers, NEA, Northeast 
Regional Meeting, Syracuse, N. Y 

April 22-23—PFTA State Conv., 
Holiday Motor Hotel West and 
Mechanicsburg Area High School 

April 23—Western Division Conf., 
Pa. Business Educators Assn., State 
College, Indiana 

April 30—Eastern Division Conf., 
Pa. Business Educators Assn., State 
College, Bloomsburg 

April 30—Pa. Assn. for the Study 
and Education of the Mentally 
Gifted, Spring Conf., Louis E 
Dieruff Sr. H. S., Allentown 

May |3-14—Spring Conference, Penn- 
sylvania Art Education Association, 
Pennsylvania State University 

May 14—Pa. State Modern Lan- 
guage Assn., Spring Conf., Temple 
University 

May 14—Pa. State Assn. of Classical 
Teachers, Spring Meeting, Lebanon 
Valley College, Annville 

May 22-25—National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers Conv., Phila- 
delphia 

June 26-July 1—National Education 
Assn. Conv., Los Angeles, Calif. 

| July 17-21—Thirty-eighth Annual 





\ | School Administrators Conf., Penn- 


|  sylvania State University, Univer- 


sity Park . 

July 31-August 7—-WCOTP, Amster- 
dam 

August 7-12—Penn Hall Workshop, 
Chambersburg 


September 30-October 1—Fifth An- 
nual Leadership Meeting for Stu- 
dent PSEA, Allenberry 

October 9-12—Conference of County 
Superintendents, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky 

October 13-14—Cumberland and 
Adams Counties Teachers Institute 

October 28-29—Pa. Federation Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children, Bed- 
ford Springs Hotel 

December 8-10—Pa. State Assn. for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Philadelphia 

December 27-29—-PSEA Convention, 
Harrisburg 
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“COCA-COLA” IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 
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When time is short and the need is great, 


the bright refreshment and quick lift 


in Coca-Cola seem delightfully welcome. 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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COMMONWEALTH 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Excellent Educational Opportunities in Teacher 


Bachelor of Science degree at Pennsylvania 


Colleges and Commonwealth teaching certificates. 


caliber, experienced faculty. Excellent student 1 


programs. Broad general studies. Many areas of sp 


ization. 


Outstanding professional courses. Athi 


reational, social, cultural opportunities. Placeme 


Nominal cost: $800 per year for basic fee, ro 


laundry, activities fees. 


Acceleration through 


sessions at $11 per semester hour. For informati 


to Presidents of State Colleges listed below. 
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College 


Bloomsburg 
California 
Cheyney 
Clarion 

E. Stroudsburg 
Edinboro 
Indiana 
Kutztown 
Lock Haven 
Mansfield 
Millersville 
Shippensburg 
Slippery Rock 
West Chester 


MARY tt AW DO 


Special Curricula 
Atypical Education and Business Education 
Atypical Education and Industrial Arts 
Home Economics and Industrial Arts 
Library Science 
Health Education 
Art Education 
Art, Business, Home Economics and Music 
Art Education and Library Science 
Health Education 
Home Economics and Music Education 
Industrial Arts and Library Science 
Business Education and Library Science 
Health Education 
Health Education and Music Education 





President 


Harvey A. Andruss 
Michael Duda 
James H. Duckrey 
Paul G. Chandler 
LeRoy J. Koehler 
Thomas R. Miller 
Willis E. Pratt 

I. L. de Francesco 
Richard T. Parsons 
Lewis W. Rathgeber 
D. L. Biemesderfer 
Ralph E. Heiges 
Norman Weisenfluh 
H. Larue Frain, Acting 


All the colleges prepare teachers for elementary and secondary school positions. 
Some of the colleges now have graduate divisions leading to the Master of Education degree. 


REGULAR COLLEGE YEAR — TWO SEMESTERS — September 


to Ma 


inclusive. 


SUMMER SESSIONS (Twelve Weeks) 





